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-For all who SN 


> ESTABLISHED 


Volume IX ium, Number 2 


GLADIOLUS—PINK WONDER 


Originated by J. A. Kemp, Little Silver, N. J. Awarded first 
prize, Boston and New York, August, 1921. 

Pink Wonder isa very strong, vigorous grower, attaining a height 
of 44% feet, 17-19 bloomis to the spike, 4-5 open at a time, many of 
them measuring up to 64% inches in diameter. Thought by many to be 
the largest flowered variety ever offered. 

The color is stippled pink edge over white ground, and has a fine 
silvery sheen over entire flower, and faint yellow shading at base of 
petals, overlaid with salmon-red feathering. 

Very decorative for garden and house, and splendid for forcing. 





Published monthly by Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y.. Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N. Y., 
ander act of March 3, 1879. Subscription price $1.50 per year, three years $3.50, I5c single copy. (Copyright 1922 by Madison Cooper) 




















Gladiolus- 
Le Marechal Foch 


Has no equal as a cut flower. The most 
valuable novelty of recent introduction and 
useful for every purpose where any Gladt- 
olus can be employed: The blooms are 
well formed, open early and are very 
large, and of a charming light rose color. 








R. M. Champe, in his 
book, “ The Gladiolus for 
Profit,” rates Le Marechal 
Foch as follows : 


“‘This is the finest cut 
flower that ever came out 
of Holland. Blooms are 
immense, of light shell- 
pink and it stands the hot 
weather and torrid winds 
of summer better than 
any other variety. Has 
a great future. A first 
class buy. XXXX.” 





We are still large 
stockholders of this 
variety, and, although 
we see none can be im- 
ported into the United 
States this year be- 
cause of action by the 
Horticultural Board, 
there are already fair 
stocks of it available 
from our customers 








there who have bought 
from us in former 
years. 
LE MARECHAL FOCH 
Described in December FLOWER GROWER 





Awarded a first class certificate in Haarlem, 
Holland, on August 4, 1919. 


J. HEEMSKERK 
Gladiolus Specialist 


Care The Ph. van Ommeren Corp., 25 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


P. S.— Write to the above address and we will say where 
Le Marechal Foch can be had in the U. S. 








 GLADIOLUS-DOROTHY WHEELER 


(RUFFLED) 


‘To win the special award, the Mass Hort. Society medal, and unusual com- 
ment, in such competition as the Boston show provided, this wonderful Glad 
had to show exceptional merit in flower and spike. A splendid variety, 
priced within reach of all. Get my list describing it. Also, Louise, Crimson 
Glow, Tiplady, Mary Stearns Burke, etc. 

JOS 


EPH P. MARTIN, Waltham, Mass. 











Before Doing Your Spring Planting 
See Huntington’s Prices 


Quality as usual—Service : the same 
Prices greatly reduced 


Largest List of Gladioli in America 


Finest annual seeds; perennial plants, separate list of 
perennial seeds—over 200 varieties. Write for catalogue. 


Ralph E. Huntington 


Painesville, Ohio 
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Wilmore’s Gladiolus Manual 


Gladiolus Growers should have the four bound volumes 
of The Modern Gladiolus Grower. 

Besides Wilmore’s Gladiolus Manual, which was written 
by the late W. W. Wilmore, Jr., who gave up his life to the 
service of his country in France, these volumes contain much 
useful information to Gladiolus growers. “The Gladiolus 
Manual”.runs through twenty issues. 

Thése sets of bound volumes will not always be available 
and those wanting the above articles for reference should 
secure them now. Price $2.00 per volume. $8.00 for the 
set postage prepaid. 

















MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N. Y. 
































"ee |GLAD 
1000 Rate 
Pink Beauty 3 Great Money Makers for 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton « 
and War the Cut Flower Trade 


PINK BEAUTY—because it is the earliest of all we know, and sells for the 





highest pce. } : 
MRS. FRANK PENDLETON—Queen of pinks, midseason—sells on an over- 
stocked market when other varieties go begging. 
WAR—Late, blood red, long spikes, wide open flower, always in demand. 
Size Size Size Size Bulblets 
1%-1% in. 1-1%4in. %-lin. %-%in. 1000 
i iia oheccnieil 1000 ©66$3500 $3000 $22 50 1800 50c 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton--_-_...- 1000 35 00 30 00 22 50 800 50c 
indent an wtinlugway aenhiel 1000 40 00 30 00 20 00 1500 50c 
Serer 1000 30 00 23 00 16 00 1100 50c 
a cctatinds 1000 20 00 15 00 12 00 1000 40c 
rs. Francis King-_-____...---- 1000 18 00 14 00 11 00 800 40c 
SS aS 100 2 00 1 50 125 75 6 40c 
Chicago White.....:........-. 100 27 225 1 75 125 50c 
SE tninindtiinstbanysoectan 100 2 25 1 75 125 909 50c 
Baron Hulot -___.__-._-- eS | 5 00 4 00 Tc 
nt eatintinniipienende, 100 800 6 50 $3 00 
Choice Mixed____............- 1000 1-1% in. 10 00 


Prices prepaid on bulblets. 

.10 per 1000 less on bulblets in 5000 lots. 

All shipments made after April Ist. 25 per cent deposit will 
hold winter orders until April 1st. 

All stock offered subject to prior sale. 


E. A. FARMER of Farmer Nursery 


Linden Hill Sta., Route 2, - Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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3 WONDERFULLY BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLI 


PRINCE OF WALES (Pure Salmon 
EVELYN KIRTLAND, GRETCHEN ZANG (2 Magnificent Pinks) 


10,000 YOUNG, STRONG, FLOWERING BULBS (1 to 1} inch) 
for garden culture, cut oy Ap omy = growing on, thie size is the 
Sc Per Datum) S500 Per 108, Postpaid 
Pacific Coast Grown (Puget Sound) means a long maturing, 
cool season. We plant in March and April, and dig as late 
as November. 7 to 8 mos. growth in rich, alluvial virgin 


soil. 

We also grow America, Halley, Mrs. Francis King, 
Schwaben, Mrs. Pendleton, iL iemaenion. Mrs. Watt, 
Crimson Glow, Lilywhite, Louise, Le Marechal Foch, 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Sweet Lavender. 

Send for our descriptive retail price list. 


THE PUDOR FLORAL FARMS, Puyallup, Wash. 
(Ia the famous Valley of the Mountain) 











Maiden Blush, the finest arrears best pink Prim- 
ulinus, a limited number of No. 1 bulbs at $4 per 


doz., $25 per 100. Alice Tiplady, another extra 
fine | one, Kunderd’s best Prim., salmon color, $2 
= doz. ; $12 Pai, 100. Autumn Queen, the best 
ate bloomer i. all, immense spike No. 1, $3 per 
100; $25 Can supply all sizes and 
bulblets o this Kk, 

Mrs. Frank Pendleton all sold in all sizes. 


C. M. Grossman (Gladiolus Specialist ) 
Petoskey, - Michigan 
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The J 7 he ret Beye fe hate S 
August 


ladiolus Society at 
~ Thomas SPIKES 


awarded the First Prize for “Best TEN 


ILLUMINATOR 


This wonderful new Sri 3s even batter then te es knew, for 
Po en ow Cand drought resistance ee 


ete jae weil the flowers and drooped the head of 
other Red and most other sorts in my garden, bu t Iuminator 
straight and strong and never curled a petal. 


mo oe with just enough suf- 
fusion of blue to give it a richness. 


straight and healthy; long flower spike, many buds 
perfectly placed; dia oF aaven large floGere coun at once. ’ Extra fine as 
extra fine as a cut flower. 


eactelinena nan One Dozen for Eight Dollars. 
An Exclusive Novelty; Stock Limited; I Have It All. 


C. R. HINKLE, Lake Shore Drive, ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 





Per Quart Peck Bushel 
$ % $450 $14 00 
3 75 | Sa sees 
2 00 | 1 Sees 
7 00 i ae 
100 700 23 0 

7 4530 4 oo 
3 50 2 00 Pa: 
3 00 20 00 70 00 
3 00 20 00 6 0 
2 00 4 0 50 00 
2 00 14 00 50 00 
1 50 10 00 35 00 
3 00 EE | cascab 
3 00 Ee occa 





Act quick. Order your supply now while they last. 
ALFRED OESTERLING 
Gladiolus Specialist Star Route, Butler, Pa. 














LILYWHITE! 


“The Best White ” 


Space is too limited to tell all its good qualities. Get my special de- 
scriptive list and read what leading growers and florists have to say ; 
men whose judgment is good. 

If you grow Gladioli you need LILYWHITE. Pure, true stock. 





Size No: 1, 14 in. and up___-----._.-.---- $15.00 per 100 
- 2. 14 in. to i i hieneusmerrerawe 10.00 per 100 
time “eS | ee 8.00 per 100 
ure. SL 6.00 per 100 
a i. sheen 5 0@ per 100 
¢ 6, in. to | WNGVERE Bie Coven? a 3.00 per 100 
tia Getaickouitshaiasests>cuttonaew 4.00 per 1000 


Special rates on large quantities. 
Special offer of sound bulblets of rare varieties to growers only. 


These prices in 5600 lots only : 
ee OR eee $ 18 00 
ap gee MRS. DR. NORTON-_--_.-._....__- 20 00 
| Ses SRG LE MARECHAL FOCH._-.......___- 40 00 
itt ccnteriniil Cees Ge... .............- 35 00 
on0....z-x-..- HELEN FRANKLIN--.----_.....___- 38 00 
Lae Ee Ret, CI ci enecnccanccee 100 00 





Growers send for trade list of rare and fine varieties. Get my 
planting stock list of new kinds. 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist DOVER, N. H. 
Wholesale and Retail 
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—— Readers of = 
The Flower Grower 


I want to call your attention to the illustration of 
Gladiolus “Lowerii Grandiflora” in April 1921 issue of 
this valuable floral magazine. It is generally well known 
that I catalog only my own productions and I do not 
care to deviate from this policy, believing that among 
more than 300 beautiful kinds which I offer are to be 
found the finest of every kind and color. However, 
when I saw “Lowerii Grandiflora” I considered it as 
something very choice, novel, and well deserving to be in- 
troduced. It was originated by one of Ohio’s well known . 
horticulturists and has attracted much favorable admira- 
tion and comment wherever shown. It is a very tall 
plant, stands “straight as an arrow” and is of a pleasing 
deep salmon or vermilion red. It produces an extra 
fine bulb, as beautiful as “America,” and makes many 
plump bulblets which germinate very readily. It has 
proven a splendid seller in the cut flower markets of 
Akron, and wherever shown. I sincerely believe that 
$1.00 invested in a bulb, or $10.00 for a dozen will prove 
a fine investment. If.I had not great confidence in this 
variety I certainly would not offer it to my friends. I 
am only trying to help to introduce the “Lowerii Grandi. 
flora” because it appeals strongly to me, and I would like 


to see the fine old man, Mr. Lower, who produced it, 
reap some reward from his beautiful flower. You can 


send me your orders and if you do not think it well 
worth the price, return it and its increase next fall and I 
will gladly refund what you paid me for it. 
exnmneten nats cn aletions I want to inform the readers of this ad. that Iam 
already way “oversold” on Giant Myrtle, Crinkles, Marie 
Kunderd, Peach Rose and nearly so on a number of other kinds. Sales this year, with 
us, are over three times as. heavy as a year ago. I wish you could see the letters of 
praise of my wonderful new Gladioli which I receive now every day. My sales, as I 
write this ad. (Jan. 16), amounted to over $2,100.00 for the last two days, Jan. 13 and © 
14. Don’t you think the people realize and appreciate a good thing when they see it? 
Wishing you all a splendid garden the coming summer 


A. E. KUNDERD, 
Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 

















{Originator of the Ruffled Gladiolus] 
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' 
DERBY GARDENS GLADIOLI--All Home Grown Stock 
Ida Van. America, Primulinus Mix., Manger s Mix., Gl d l SS ib 
I 5c. 50c. per dozen. King, May, Peace, ceps, i 
Beecher, Ros a” Echwaben. Velvet King, loc" tach, $1.00 per on a 0 us u S 
eache. Suter | ay Rag! ty Maize, extra early, Mrs. 
a I yk 
Ths tae etek ad dor oe he {9 each, $10.00 per dee. Well matured, good stock. All é 
A LA VIEW, Y. ° ° 
—————— = — bulbs 1 1-4 inches and up, while \z 
. © 
they last. Note the low prices: |\4 
& 
FER — : . 
Sharon Gladioli Gardens Pustpald tactading Sth sone ; 
Gro of Choice Gladioli $0 AUTUMN QUEEN. ~_~-7~777777722 to |f 
putes snnes - I ss. tit ee 
Wholesale and Retail List on Application = es — Se a eaeee e : ° s 
Sharon - - - Massachusetts 36 CHICAGO WHITE. | 
i orLAKs kN... 100 |% 
it 10 |< 
a a a 100 |s 
10 MARY FENNELL ~~~ ~~~2~772777222277-7 os 1 
BENGAL TIGER do MES Wo BPR O10 if 
Sereshahe ins calendioe. Gelonteh edkeso ‘ae MIXED (good kiis)...........-.-------... 1 
but besutitul to benold. Gea admired by leak hte at I I RS EC a a i 10 j;8 
prize winner first time shown. Large size, both plant and flower. Season 20 PINK PERFECTION....................... 1 00 § 
about with “Peace. ee want “BENGAL TIGER” im your garden. | |p AREF Sg os SR I 1 00 Q 
ee ee See eee ila i et eRe aE a 100 |g 
DR. GEO. B. PRATT 25 YELLOW HAMMER... 10 |¢€ 
326 Alder Street PORTLAND, OREGON at 2 tel 2 cl el oe ela 1 00 7c 
48 PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS... _- 100 |% 
£2 RSET Ee Ta, 100 |* 
e Trial ee Sea alae ea 1 00 
' The 22 sets for $20.00, all postpaid, inside 5th zone, 
GLADIOLI Sor each zone over 5th add four cenis per dozen. 
RR at i ali ial C. S. TAIT, Brunswick, Ga. 
No. 4 No. 5 No.6 Bui x 
B te a aa $12 00 $800 $600 $15 00 
irs. Dr. eS aA ae .s 4 » 4 auaiede 
lary Pickford..-...------ so 6 ; = 
velyn Kirtland.__........._- 2 ean 
———— «8332 a 6A CS PETERSON’S 
aaa {$0 1% + Sifeecene Guaranteed P. i 
ee we. se ga "aes conies 
i 120 90 60 R = " 
“a, Oe Our Unique Guarantee 
hae >. “eo i replace with thres every 
Beene eee # won e 7 5 00 ieeraipetien Boo to descrip- 





tion. 


Glory 
Byron L. Smith, No. 2, $20.00, No. 3, $16.00 per 100. 
Send your name for our next 
price list. 


Peterson Nursery 


| 1032 Steck Exchange Bldg. 
i \e Chicago, - Hiinois 








Be oie ee Oe A Eee ew e emate 
bulblets by the 1000, 250 at 1000 rate. Cash with order. Reference: First 
stetionst Bess Monterey, California. Stock is limited; sit allecinne aakieet 
to prior 
















The Briggs Floral Company 


Monterey, California 















Silver Medal Detroit, 1919 Silver Medal St. Thomas, Can., 1921 


You can pay more but get no better varieties than the COLEMAN ORIGINA- 
TIONS. Mr. C.E. F. Gersdorff, the eminent authority, is running a series of articles in 
THE FLOWER GROWER under the caption, “Garden Notes on Gladioli,” and rating varie- 
ties, “F” for fair; “X” meaning still better, then “XX,” “XXX” and lastly “XXXX” as the 
highest quality. ‘Under date of October 22, Mr. Gersdorff informs me that he has rated 
the following Coleman Originations XXXX: RAVENNA OHIO 


Nautilus — Sweet Lavender (xxxx), Leota (xxxx), Nymph (xxxx) 
Sheila (xxxx), Juno (xxxx), Night Wings (xxxx) 


He has not grown Catherine Coleman, the silver medal winner at Detroit. 
° My new list containing the above and the best standards free for the asking. 
SPECIAL: Le Marechal Foch bulblets $1.25 per 100; $10.00 per 1000. 


JOE COLEMAN, Cleveland Road, RAVENNA, O. 
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GLADIOLUS—LE MARECHAL POCH 

This new Holland has been approved by the most discrimi- 1 IRIS AND | PHLOX For Spring Planting 
nating growers wherever tried. ree eral als waclecp teas reer. We can’t them all so we try to have the best. To induce a trial 
have same fine, plump bulblets ets for sale. order we send 12 Choice Iris worth $4.00 for $3.00. Darius I 

issued for the importation of this and many other Isolene, Loreley, Bene, Chasen, Dive, Darwin, EbSungen, Queen of May, 

varieties season. Rhein in Nixe, Sherwin Wri: alhalla, Walneriana. 

eee Fe Ens bite taht at each, in the follo' new and Iris in choice mixture, $1.00 per 12; Se pe ee 75h 40 par 208 

3 gg ay ie . Parliament, Rubini, ni, Vesuvius, Gathering, ice at ne $1.50 per 12; P$10.00 per card request ten 
Corr, Hubert ubertus, Brimstone, bank, 
ee iant, Rev. Ew uri 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL LOW PRICES ON QUANTITIES and bounds, while anther noe mil gets renzo el boom 
_T HUGHES, 78 Brownell St, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. there’ SON. SMITH. "= Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 

HOW MUCH : r 





woul ts ce eae tee ane Ga pte’ ey Secse"*=? = QNLY THE BEST IN GLADIOLI ! 


$12.00, No. 41 id Piao Ie, Ro. 30.00, i No. 2825.00. Nore 00. f. No. Sand’ larger will T of the Best M | , Pri i Gi di li on the M 4 t 
ee BULSUETS, 50 Der 100, 3 Wade pon mnt Guat aeons by EO contains £4,000 te 18,000 wealy Per Doz. 
List of high grade planting stock and bulblets now ready. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
1112 N. E. 18th Street PORTLAND, Oregon 
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Best Quality Minnesota Grown GLADIOLUS BULBS 


FIRST SIZE 1% to 1% AND UP 
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LOUL th the lavenders each 6 for $2.50 
Rs DOCTOR Ne NORTON: a Kunderd masterpiece-___..--_- Sach 0c, 6 for 2.50 
PRIDE OF LAN each 50c,6for 2.50 
CRIMSON IN GLOW, the finest red plain petals_.........-____- each 50c, 6 for 2.50 
ITE GIANT, (Holland), tne yellows -.. each 40c, 6 for 2.00 
feed fete sind are each 40c, 6 for 2.00 
la wit, trong eho nde each 40c, 6 for 2,00 
w strong grower. .. each 35c, 6 for 1.75 
E enters) white______ each 25c,6for 1.25 P 
ee pels ected — > $4 4 
RED @ princely red, large and fime___........... ° 
F PENDLETON (Runderd), salt ink, carminered biotch" l0e.6for 150 
GOLD DROP (Kunderd), one of the best ulinus__.______ each $1, 6for 5.00 
PURPLE GLORY, the giant of the Kunderd Glory race_____- each 1.50 . 
Not less than 6 at doz. rates. All orders prepaid. A 10% discount t] 
SPECIAL—5% Goceunt, on on enter Ser S006) as sone, 10% discount on an will be given on all orders received before March Ist, amounting to $2.00 
order for $25.00 or more, while stock lasts. Postpaid to any point in the United or over. Catalogue giving descriptions of the above named varieties ke 
oe bey ey a. SS ee eee *, prtes seve. In event including many others for the asking. a 
wane hc scice ss sree Sogo Me ate omg JOHN H. McKIBBIN n 
A. J. ANDERSON, 417 Forest Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 1309 Division St., - - - - Goshen, Indiana Pp 
F 
a t 
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A Few of Many Letters we are Receiving these Days 


DETROIT, Michigan 
“You are to be congratulated on -the new Gladiolus Louise—superb in color 
and shading, a hardy grower. ome of the finest ever introduced.” 
.L. CARL ANDERSON 


BEECHWOOD, Michigan 
“ Just a line to tell you the satisfaction we have had from the Louise. It is so 
beautiful. The first stalk had fifteen blooms and buds, the first bloom measuring 
six inches across. It is so much like my Cattleya Orchid. It reminds me of my 
conservatory days at Kalamazoo.” MRS. G. G. JENKS 
This remarkable Gladiolus with its distinct form and clear blue-lavender color is now being used by 
some of the leading florists as a substitute for orchids. 
We still have a limited stock of this in planting sizes as follows:—No. 3, $25.00; No. 4, $20.00; No. 5, 
$15.00 per 100, 25 at the 100 rate. Large bulbs 50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen 


Golden Measure still retains its rightful piace as the King of the yellows with its massive bloom of solid 
golden en set Fee strong tall spike. 
ch—No. 1, $2.50; No. 2, ¥$2.00: No. 3, $1.75; No. 4, $1.50; No. 5, $1.00; No. 6, 75c. Bulblets, $15.00 








Pride of Goshen—No. 1, $5.00; No. 2, $4.00; No. 3, $3.00 per 100. 
Our retail list is quite complete. A card will bring it. 


M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT, Sturgis, Mich. 
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Successful Pansy Culture 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower} 


“ Little Pansy Flowers, 
ing in the sun, 
Have you feet like ours? 
Can you jump and run ?” 


HERE IS SOMETHING remark- 
able about Pansies. They are 
among the less ostentatious flow- 
ers, yet there is something about 
them that appeals to every one. The 
lover and grower of flowers must have 
a bed of . They may be only 
mediocre, nevertheless they are highly 
prized and give a great deal of pleasure. 
It is not commonly thought that 
ep are difficult nl oa and Fa 
e same people, year after year, buy 
new baskets of ae plants as 
theirs have “run out.” they do not 
buy new, they have small blooms for 
the majority of people do not know 
how to keep up Pansies. A few 
hin’s in Pansy culture may be wel- 
com:d by those whose experience has 
not keen altogether satisfactory. 
In ‘he first place ple do not get 
the plating fever till spring, w 
to get the finest and largest blooms, 
the seed shouid be sown late in the 
summer cr early fall in order to give 
the plants a chance to be transplanted 
and become well established before 
the cold weather sets in. A good awe 
i boxes for the seed about 


leaf mold if possible should be secured 
and a little fertilizer mixed in well. 
Very fine soil, (sifted is best) should be 

on top. Have the soil thoroughly 
wet before sowing the seed, then sow 
thinly in rows and cover with just the 
least bit of sifted sand. It is well to 
protect them from the hot sun, with a 
single sheet of newspaper or cloth 
frame, during the daytime till the seeds 

inate, for they must not be al- 
owed to dry out. Fresh seed planted in 
August should germinate in less than a 
week. Later it takes ten days or more. 
If planted very late they may not 
— till spring unless a hotbed 
is 


When the plants have three or four 
leaves they should be transplanted 
where — are to remain. Pansy 
plants will stand quite severe cold 


BY MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS (Oregon) 


weather but should be protected by a 
e muiching of leaves or straw. 

here the winters are too severe they 
should be protected by cold frames 
banked up with horse manure. Re- 
move the frames just as soon as the 
intense cold weather is over. Frost 


will not hurt them nor light freezes. 
They should be nted in the 
open very early in the ; just as 
soon as soil is worka 














Allowing the plants to winter over, 
they become good, strong. healthy 
plants; ready to make fine big blooms 
very early in the spring. Often the 
first bloom will be as fine as any later 
ones. The blooms keep on increasing 
in size for a number of days after they 
are fully opened out, very commonly 

ing a diameter of three and a 
half inches. Of course this is provided 
the seed is from a giant strain, climatic 
conditions favorable and proper nour- 
ishment and cultivation given. 

In most localities. some irrigating 
will be necessary. during the hot 


weather. This should always be done 
early in the morning or evening in 
order to avoid scalding by the sun. 
Then the cultivation afterward should 

As soon as the 


never be ; 
ground is workable, several hours after 


irrigating or the next day, the soil 
should be worked up into a fine dust 
mulch. This will cause the und to 
retain the moisture and it will not be 
to irrigate very often if it has 
been ed g Panos It gives the roots 
a chance to the and enables the 
plants to stand the hot weather well. 
‘ Most of the different fertilizers are 
for Pansies—a mixture of several 
is yery good. Chicken manure 
induces splendid leaf growth but that 
alone is not sufficient for the finest, 
1 t blooms. Cow manure is fine 
also well rotted horse manure. 
The latter is often used to spread on 
top of the ground all around the plants. 
Sheep guano is a very quick acting 
manure. That and blood meal with a 
little potash in some form are a good 
combination for exhibition flowers. 
Care must be taken not to use too much 
fertilizer and to mix it well with the 
soil or it may burn the plants up. 
Weak liquid fertilizer applied once or 
twice a week is splendid to encourage 
large blooms. 

Since it is so hard to get the plant- 
ing fever in the fall, it is often 
neglected and in that case a very good 
plan is to buy some smali plants in the 
spring which have been wintered over, 
instead of buying the very attractive 
baskets of full grown, blooming plants. 
They are too large to stand transplant- 
ing as well as the smaller ones and 
they have about reached the height of 
their glory. With the setback given 
them by transplanting, they dom 
bloom long with the fine, large flowers 
expected of them. If one will have 
the courage to prune them unmerci- 
fully and be willing to wait about a 
month for them to bloom again, nearly 
as good blooms may be obtained for 
the rest of the summer as the first 
ones, especially in thefall. They have 
this in their favor over the young 
plants: one sees what the blooms are 
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and should be whereas unless one is 
sure to obtain young plants of a reli- 
able firm that will not put out me- 
diocre stock, disappointment is apt to 
follow, for the seed must come from 
giant stock in order to get giant 
blooms. Even then one cannot hope 
to have all as fine as the parent plants. 
The tendency is downward and a con- 
stant selection must be made to keep 
up the quality. A small proportion 
will be superior to the parent plants; 
the majority, about the same or not 
quite so good. Only the superior ones 
should be saved for seed, ruthiessly 
——— with everything inferior in 
order not to have the pollen carried 


. from them. 


We have found that when a very un- 
usual plant appears that we want to 
propagate, it is a very good plan to 
make slips of it and separate from the 
others, for, the slips will come true. 
Slips are not very easy to root in the 
summer but in the fall when the rains 
begin, they will nearly all live. It takes 
them a month or more to root, how- 
ever. These will begin blooming very 
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A seedling of this variety resulted in 
a wonde! variegated Pansy, unlike 
anything we had ever seen ; very large, 
ruffied and with very fine stripes of 
deep purple and white all over it. It 
was a very strong grower, very free 
bloomer and we found the cut flowers 
lasted in water longer than any other 
variety. This has attracted a great 
deal of attention and we feel like send- 
ing a vote of thanks to a bee some- 
where. 

Aside from the mixtures resulting 
from the work of the bees, the Pansy 
children often partake of the nature of 
some remote ancestor which may re- 
sult in gg Bay mene po combinations 
of color. e have often found: that 
the blooms on one _— will vary so 
much that one would never guess they 
came from the same plant. en also 
the color sometimes changes with the 
seasons. For instance we have a bed of 
Pansies with such color combinations 
that we can only call it our Japanese 
bed. Among these one of the very best 
is a bright ruffled yellow with 

purple edge and black center with black 








Nearly a hundred little plants soon appeared 
Pansies that were coming up—‘‘ist fine.” This pictu 
She looks forward to having some splendi 


early in the spring. It is a good plan 
to cut out the tip after they get well 
established in order to make the plant 
pranch out. It will also tend to make 
a better root system. One especially 
fine plant can thus be made into a fair 
ized seed bed and the amount of seed 
obtained is often surprising. The seed 
will not all come true to this new va- 
riety but many will and those only 
should be allowed to remain. By sav- 
ing seed from them and continuing in 
the same way, the strain will become 
established in a few seasons. 

Pansies are great mixers. When 
one is trying to keep the different va- 
rieties pure, great care must be taken 
to separate them well. Even then one 
cannot be sure for while the bees are 
among the Pansy grower’s best friends, 
yet often carry the pollen way 
across fields. We sometimes feel like 
excusing them, however, for exceed- 
ing their bounds for often the resulting 
mixtures prove most interesting. For 
instance, we have a variety which we 
call our lue because it is so 


B 
ruffied and of such an immense size. 








in her box and she took great interest in the little 


rays. That is, it is in the spring. In 
midsummer the purple vanishes en- 
tirely and it is just a splendid large yel- 
low Pansy with black center, but in the 
fall the purple again appears. 

During midsummer most all Pan- 
sies are somewhat smaller than. in 
the spring, but if well cared for the 
will often surprise one in the fall wit 
larger blooms than ever. 

ince the coloring and size change 
so in the same place with the seasons, 
it stands to reason that one must ex- 
pect some variation from the same 
seed in different parts of the country. 
The northwest is highly favored as to 
climate and soil conditions for Pansies 
and they grow to an immense size. 
Seed from splendid stock raised there 
should prove to be very good in sec- 
tions less favored, at least the first 
year. They. will likely deteriorate 
somewhat as time goes on and new 
seed should be secured. Better yet, 
small plants, having been wintered 
over, can be safely mailed to all parts 
of the country and these transplanted 
early in the spring should result in 
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Pansies that would -astonish the na- 
tives. 

There is nothing like a bed of Pansies 
to interest boys and girls in floral cul- 
ture. There is such a softening, ele- 
vating influence that comes from a 
for flowers that boys especially shoul 
be encouraged in it as well as in raisin 
vegetables. When they get started 
doing it, they take as much interest as 
girls. We know of a number of Sun- 
iday-school classes, (and it would work 
equally well among Junior Endeavor- 
ers), where each member is presented 
‘with a Pansy seed packet. ere are 
two kinds of contests being carried on. 
A small prize is offered for the one 
having the finest bed of Pansies, and 
another prize for the best record of 
bouquets given to the sick, aged, lonely 
ior sorrowing. These contests are 
causing t interest among the 
young folks, and it seems so worth 
while. 

The story is told of a woman who 
every morning picked a bouquet from 
lher garden and put it on her gate-post 
with this card: “Take them. hey 
are yours.” She thus became richer 
in flowers as well as in soul and spirit, 
for as she remarked, “‘ The more I give 
away, the better they bloom for me.” 
[It seems as if young people, who be- 
come interested in caring for flowers 
and in making a habit of sharing them 
with others, cannot go very far wrong. 
Flowers can be u in so many ways 
to brighten up the paths for others if 
we only think to do it. 

“In a world where sorrow 
Ever will be known, 
Where are found the needy, 
And the sad and lone, 
How much joy and comfort 
You can all bestow, 
If you scatter sunshine 
Everywhere you go.” 


Our New Dress 


Now that THE FLOWER GROWER is 
two months in its new dress, and we 
have had some pretty good compli- 
ments on same, we are willing to admit 
that the general idea and color scheme 
is original. Now that we have made 
this admission we look for plenty of 
criticism to come in. The rather glar- 
ing effect of the yellow sun’s rays is, 
we suppose, to the esthetic, rather 
harsh and perhaps not artistic, but let 
us say that it is striking and let it go at 
that. The design is surely a bold one, 
and we have no idea of making a 
change for the present. However, 
some improvements can be made in the 
carrying out of the idea as the cuts 
iased do not cover the yellow as well as 
was hoped. The idea of producing a 
design which would allow using a cut 
of any size was in mind and naturally 
some experimentation will be neces- 
gary to make it thoroughly workable. 


Want to know how to pronounce Gla- 
diolus Le Marechal Foch? Well, here 
it is. Everybody knows how to pro- 
mounce “gosh,” so it is just as easy to 
pronounce Foch. We have pronounced 
it with the “fo” as in “go,” but think 
‘the above is most approved. 
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[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 








The Creamery-man’s 


Spare Minutes 
The creamery-man was 
lonely. Death dealing in- 


fluenza had stricken a 
daughter, and his wife had 
gone to care for little grand- 
children in the bereft home 
of the son-in-law, in a neigh- 
boring town. So it came 
about that the little office 


room, in one corner of the creamery 


building, became his temporary home, 
at least through the winter. 

It was an oblong room and presented 
a_ combination of office, living room, 
kitchen, dining-room and bedroom, 
each being represented by at least one 
piece of furniture which formed its 
pest of the necessities of an ordinary 
ome. There were two windows and 


MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 











branches, carrying with 
them an atmosphere of in- 
describable loneliness to the 
occupant of the creamery. 





In January a fiower cata- 
logue strayed in like a bril- 
liant butterfly and rested 
on the creamery-man’s desk. 
It was the first hint of spring. 
Others followed, bringing 
brightness and food for 
thought, with their suggestion of activ- 
ity and prophecies of summer beauty. 

@ creamery-man became interested 
and gave serious thought to the idea 
of taking up the cultivation of flowers 
grown from seed. Yes, he had plenty 
of time in winter to devote to flowers 
or the study of them but could he, in 
the busy days of summer, find time to 
devote to flowers. To be sure, he was 
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The Approach to the Creamery 


two doors. One door opened to the 
world without, and the other into the 
working room of the creamery. There 
was not much milk at that time, only 
one of the large vats being used, and 
the duties of the day required few 
hours. 

The cream is located on the out- 
skirts of a little village, but is inland 
from it, being reached by a er 
which, at its entrance from the public 
road, makes pretentions to a street: 
But farther in has more the appearance 
of a lane—a quiet country lane—invit- 
ingly beautiful in summer, but because 
of its — mud, or frozen roughness, 
is traveled in winter only by those who 
haul the milk gathered from farms of 
the surrounding country. The build- 
ing stands on a nice rise of ground and 
beyond it, still farther on from the 
village, it overlooks pasture land dotted 
with tall trees, which in summer brinz 
pleasing shade, and nod at their waver- 
ing reflection in the waters of a quietly 
flowing river: But winter winds whistle 
mo y all through their naked 


fond of them and usually bordered his 
vegetable garden with them, but the 
pen he ben ery 3 was of large 
plantings that wo e every spare 
minute. He was afraid of failure and 
hesitated, but the dream drew him on 
and he sent an order for several kinds, 
and later, when he received them, 
found each tiny seed to be of absorbing 
interest: For he saw not the seed, but, 
in imagination, the flower of iis promise. 

Thin art to carry out Se ok x 
an early preparation by making 
definite plans of the dimensions of the 
various plantings. He alsocommenced 
the preparation of the soil by giving it 
a good winter covering of manure ; and 
looked up the commercial fertilizers 
that he thought he might wish to add 
in summer. 

For tools he had a spade, a common 
cen, hoe and a small hand cultivator. 

ese he cleaned and sharpened, smil- 
ing a little at his enthusiasm as com- 
pared with his previous lack of interest. 
‘Beats doing nothing, anyway, even if 
it doesn’t pan out just asI hope it will,” 
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he soliloquized, as he ran his finger 

along the smooth edges of the tools, 

and noted with satisfaction their readi- 

ness for use when weather would 
mit. 

As the building faces the south, and 
its entrance, where the milk is unloaded, 
is very sunny, his first thought was to 

lant for its shading. For this purpose 
e chose three varieties of Moonflower : 
Ipomoea Nieliphiton, Blue Giant, and 
vy-leaved. These are strong, quick- 
wing climbers, with large, luxurious 
oliage, and afford early and splendid 
shade. 

For ease of cultivation and to save 
time, the seed of all his plantings were 
sown in rows in the open ground and 
thinned or transplanted where needed. 
The row next to the Moonflowers was 
one of Fountain Plant. The next one 
of Mixed Coxcomb with shades vary- 
ing from deepest crimson to white, a 
great improvement over the Coxcomb 
of our grandmother’s garden varieties. 

Then came a row of four colors of 
Chinese Woolfiower : crimson, light yel- 
low, scarlet and pink. ' 

Following these were two rows of 
Invincible Asters, in eight colors: car- 
mine-rose, crimson bri t, deep blue, 
deep pink, lavender, pearl-pink, violet- 
purple and white. 

last row was of Giant Comet 
Asters in seven colors: azure blue, 
crimson, lavender, rose-pink, shell pink, 
violet-purple and white. 

The drive from theend of the lane to, 
and through the entrance and back 
again, left an oval of land, and border- 
ing this were plants of Giant Kochia in 
perfection of form and, with the chang- 

season, of wonderful changeful 
coloring. The planting was completed 
from the entrance to point of the 
land by five beds the length of the oval. 
one nearest the vines was in the 


made gorgeous display. The other 
four beds were of Cannas bordered 
with Asters. 

This is one of three very beautiful 
plantings made by the creamery-man 
in his spare minutes which consisted 
of an average of about two hours a 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 


My good friends have sent in so 
much useful editorial matter that they 
have nearly crowded the Editor off the 
editorial page (three of them) this 
month, but just you wait—I have a big 
stock of editorials accumulating, and 
when the days get longer and my friends 
have their mental activities absorbed by 

en work, then I will again begin to 

io my usual “blowing” on sociological 

and other (thought by some to be) 
abstruse subjects. 

Anyway, readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER cannot escape me; that is 
where I have the advantage, and sooner 
or later they are bound to listen to 
what I have to say.—The Editor. 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and dilijence acquires a 
greater stock: wf religious merit than he cowld gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” --ZOROAS'TER 


“Who Is the Guilty Party ?” 


When a “ Nurseryman” who prefers te be “incog” 
blames us planters for the “errors” of growing things 
purchased by us being untrue to name, we, of course, know 
who wrote, and what is the use? But when ye editor “kind 
of” sides with “Nurseryman” the bristles of the planter 
rightfully go up. Nurserymen and eilitors are good 
writers and -we planters can only wield tue shovel instead 
of the pen; yet with our shovel we will tale a fling at them. 

During the last forty years I have plented many fruit 
trees in variety, purchased from nigh untc a dozen growers. 
In some instances the labels on the trees told facts with few 
minor exceptions. In other, but fewer cases, the labels 
were wrong. In a very few cases the trees: were picked out 
of a mixed lot and the labels applied to order and practi- 
cally none were true. 

In. this last czse the nurseryman or his salesman, or both, 
were a fraud. In the second case, where the labels were 
wrong, I was the loser, but it is possible the nurseryman 
was only guilty of ignorance. A large nurseryman I know 
well, purchased a bunch of two-year apple trees of a 
new and popular variety, and used all the wood for his ex- 
tensive grafting for three years. An exert looked over 
his trees and told him all that block of trees was another 
variety, but the trees went into the market: under the label 
of the original purchase until the grafting-wood-bearers 
came into fruit. Thousands of trees had the wrong label. 
This is one instance where the ignorance of the grower is 
not bliss to the purchasers. The grower who is too lazy to 
get the needed information is not blameless. In my small 
fruit purchases the “errors” were fewer. Within the last 
five years I have planted flowers and crnamentals, and 
found more wrong labels, or something wrong. 

Yes, yes, we make mistakes at this end of the line, but if 
we are more “ careless” than the grower it must be proven 
in court before we plead guilty. The chances for mistake, 
where we handle a dozen or a hundred, are few. I have 
some fifty plantings of ornamentals from nearly as many 
growers now, and every plant has two labels on an iron 
stake. Besides, I have a record with.a map or plan of each 
planting; and, as a whole, I handle and plant and label 
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everything personally, and the chances for errors are few. 
A little more than a third of these plantings show “ errors.” 
Almost every planting of any size had one or two wrong 
labels. Only one party who shipped me over thirty varie- 
ties, had all true to name, This grower sent me sixty-two 
varieties of Peonies, Irises and Phlox, and every plant true 
to name. With my experience of many years in planting, 
this is a record. I irdered ten Dahlia roots from an old, 
large house that I purchased from back in the early seven- 
ties, and out of the ten roots, two were true to name and 
the rest worthless stuff. I reported results, as I do in all 
cases, and the house took much trouble to correct the 
“error,” and in the end I had fully my money’s worth and 
the apology of the “ grower,” who, in this case, had run out 
of Dahlia roots and purchased from a “ perfectly reliable” 
grower with the result stated. ‘This is a happy expérience 
in “errors,” but there are others. Some do not even reply, 
and others send mea string of excuses and hint that the 
trouble is likely on my side, but if I will mention the matter 
when I send my next order, they will make allowances, &c., 
etc., to the end of two pages. But I am not ina frame of 
mind to send another order. Once stung is enough. 

My experience with the growers and distributors of orna- 
mentals is that the reat majority do their level best to give 
honest: service. A ‘small number are careless or ignorant 
or botin, and the service they give is according, and yet a 
smaller proportion are dishonest and try to rake in the dol- 
lars for the poorest goods and the least service. You say 
these soon peter out. No, some live entirely too long on 
past reputation. 

So long as growers and nurserymen insist on printing at 
the head of contracts, orders and in the catalogues, the so- 
called non-warranty conditions, they are far from being 
saints, and the planter is justified in suspicion. 

: L. W. LicHTy 





Manure via the Compost Pile 


In 2 past issue of THE FLOWER GROWER we told about 
composting Gladiolus tops, weeds, etc., to make a well 
rotted manure for garden use. Here is the way we do it: 

First, a layer of any old thing—Gladiolus tops, weeds, 
corn stalks, Sunflower stalks—anything, to a thickness of 
six to ven inches, then a three or four inch layer of strawy 
horse inanure, mixe:] with crushed limestone at the rate of 
about (00 lbs. to the ton. Then another layer of vegetable 
growth, then horse manure and limestone, and so on toa 
height of, say, four or five feet. We presume that the 
additicm of sods in layers, or if sods were used in place of 
the stable manure, that the results would be as good, per- 
haps better. 

It is of the utmost importance that the top of the pile be 
kept hollow or at least flat, so that rain will keep. the ma- 
terial wet and prevent burning and loss of fertility. Don’t 
let the pile get rourcied on top under any circumstances, as 
it should absorb the rainfall and not shed it, and, therefore, 
the nearer level it is kept, the better job of composting will 
result. 

If this compost is allowed to rot down, let us say from 
fall until the next fall or until the second spring, it is in fine 
condition for use as a well rotted manure for any garden 
purpose. A compost pile made as above during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1924) and containing ten loads, averaging 
one ton each, was opened and distributed on the Editor’s 
grounds this fall and found to be in fine condition. 

Try it out, it is worth while and puts garden waste into 


_the form of the best of fertilizer. 
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Suggested International Garden-Lore Federation 


To READERS OF THE FLOWER GROWER :— 

The following outline was completed in July, 1921, but a 
feeling that such a proposal was impractical, induced me to 
lay it aside. A detaiied explanatory article, written to ex- 


plain the outline, was unfortunately destroyed. After 
reading the editorials by “S. A. G.” and Mr. Madison 
Cooper in the December 1921 FLowEer Grower, I decided to 
pass this outline along as my contribution to this discussion. 





SUGGESTED OUTLINE, INTERNATIONAL GARDEN-LORE FEDERATION 




















Administrative Membership and Dues and Meetings and — Privileges of 
Gradations Representation Distribution Exhibitions Publications Meme 
L One member from Federal treasury Quinquennially, Quarterly num- 
each NationalGar- to receive 1/24 of beginning in 1925. bers of “Garden- 
FEDERAL GARDEN- den-Lore Associa- duespaid by mem- Lore” Magazine. 
LORE COUNCIL tion for each bers to Garden- (see below) 
(International) 10,000 membersor Lore Societies 
fraction. 
Il. One member from National treasury Annual meeti “Garden-Lore” 
each Garden-Lore toreceivejofdues anc exhibitions. Magazine; pub- 
NATIONAL Society for each paid to Garden- lished tri-monthly. 
GARDEN-LORE 2,000 members or re Societies. 
ASSOCIATIONS fraction. 
Il. aegahaeetin open. Amount of dues: Annual meetings. , i 2 —— Members receive 
O all. —_— bers “ 4“, 
NATIONAL $6 in tr 3 to ae Anaual national, [9 3 en- “GardenLore,’ 
; 3 to i ' re. all privileges 
GARDEN-LORE go to publisher of Tegional and local ae in Federal Coun- 
SOCIETIES Garden-Lore,” nibitions. (see above) cil, Nat’l Associa- 
and balance as tion, and Special 
above. Society. 





Specialization in any line is to be recommended, but :t 
does seem at least plausible that if all of these special socie- 
ties would cooperate, much more could be accomplished. 

Under the above scheme the amateur or specialist would 
join the one national floral society he wished and would 
automatically become a member of the General Garden-Lore 
Society, and these two societies would be represented in the 
National Garden-Lore Association, and the Association 
would be a unit under the Internationa! Garden-Lore Feder- 
ation. Instead of paying dues to several societies, he 
would pay $6.00 annually, which would be distributed 
in the following ratio: 1-24 to Federa! Council; 4 to Na- 
tional Association; 4 to National Society, and 4 to pub- 
lisher of the official organ of the Association, ‘The Garden- 
Lore Magazine.” This is to be a tri-moathly magazine, 
and entire numbers are to be devoted to one subject. The 
American Peony Society, for instance, would be allotted 
three full numbers annually. Four numbers would be 
devoted to international considerations, and these numbers 
would be identical in all countries included in the Federa- 
tion. The subject matter for the numbers edited by the 
General Garden-Lore Society, would include anything con- 
nected with gardening, landscape architecture, ornithology, 
nursery practice, etc., in addition to any specific flower 
that is not sponsored by a National Society. In this way, 
garden enthusiasts would cooperate and their outlook 
would be as broad as the civilized world. 

The evolution of THE FLOWER GROWER has helped me 
to formulate this plan. It began as THE MODERN GLADiO- 
LUS GROWER, expanded into THE FLOWER GROWER, is now 
more than that ; and is, in fact, a “Garden-Lore magazine. 
It treats of the garden in its relation to human beings, be- 
sides giving much technical information. My suggestion 
would be to change the title of THE FLOWER GROWER to 





“‘Garden-Lore,” and make it the official organ of the pro- 
posed National Garden-Lore Association. 

During the year 1922, a national meeting should be 
arranged to be held in a midland city, (I would suggest 
Minneapolis, Minn., as the most suitable location), for the 
purpose of drawing up a plan for a National Garden-Lore 
Association. A call for such a meeting should be sent out 
by an organization such as The Northwestern Peony & Iris 
Society, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. After 
tthe:American federation is accomplished, the international 
phase could be taken up. 

HAMILTON TRAUB 

Mr. Traub makes some suggestions which are altogether 
workable and should be carefully considered. While all 
the details, as he has given them, may not work out 
exactly as outlined, yet the schedule is sufficiently compre- 
hensive at least for discussion, and the exact details may be 
worked out later. 

The need for closer association, not only between na- 
tional floral organizations already in existence and those yet 
to be organized, but also between the various organizations 
in different parts of the world is unquestioned. 

There is no doubt that THE FLOWER GROWER, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Traub, could be made to do a very great and 
useful work in furthering the interest of floriculture and 
indirectly in the uplifting of humanity generally. We 
surely feel honored by the suggestion and willing to assist 
the movement to the best of our ability. 

While it is not for us to urge nor promote such a plan as 
has been outlined, yet we are glad to have it suggested for 
further discussion by those who are interested in the idea. 
It should be taken up first by the national floral organiza- 
tions, of which there are half a dozen or so. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Some Iris Mistakes 


In the December 1921 issue of THE FLOWER GROWER was 
published an article, “The Iris for Home Beautification” 
by Gertrude Shockey. As this article appears on the page 
just ahead of the official page of The American Iris Society, 
a number of our members have supposed that it was offi- 
cially endorsed by the Society and have written to me either 
to contradict statements in it or to ask on what authority 
these statements were made. I, therefore, feel it my duty on 
behalf of The American Iris Society to point out some of 
the mistakes which appeared in that article. 

The most serious of the mistakes is that in the second 
paragraph of the third column, in which it is stated that the 
German Iris (meaning Bearded Iris) “ are capable of estab- 
lishment in most any soil; but will attain greater perfec- 
tion both in foliage and blossoms if planted in damp or 
moist places. They are the thirsty ones * * *.” It is 
distressing to find this statement repeated after two years’ 
campaign which we have made against this erroneous im- 
pression. 

Theso-called German Irises, to which the writer refers, be- 
long to two botanical groups: First, those related to Iris 
germanica, which are nearly all collected forms from the 
dry hills of Asia Minor and Italy. Typical examples of 
these are germanica Florenlina, Amas, Fontarabie, and 
others which bloom in the latitude of Philadelphia in early 
May. Second, those descended from Iris pallida of the dry 
Italian hills and Iris variegaia of Hungary and South- 
eastern Europe. These varieties bloom about the first of 
June in this climate and include such varieties as pallida 
Dalmatica, Mme. Chereau, Jacquesiana, Honorabile, etc. 
Coming from a dry climate, these plants need the best 
drained situation, and while it may be true in exceptional 
cases that they will survive in damp spots, in ninety-nine 
times out of one hundred it is better to plant them in the 
driest, sunniest spot in the garden. 

In this same connection Miss Shockey states, “if the 
grounds are well shaded, dark even perchance,” that bright 
colors should be used. This may be all right from an 
artistic point of view but is certainly not from a grower’s 
point of view, as none of the Bearded Iris do as well in the 
shade as in the full sun, and most of them will refuse to 
bloom and will die out if it is too shady. These cultural 
points have been emphasized by The American Iris Society 
again and again, and apparently we must continue to em. 
phasize them. I have myself seen gardens in which Bearded 
Iris are grown by the water-side or in shady places but to 
have them succeed in such places is exceptional. 

The other mistakes in the article are not so serious but 
I would like to refer to them briefly. Miss Shockey has 
divided the Iris into three distinct types: the German, Jap- 
anese and Siberian. While it is true such divisions can be 
made, The American Iris Society feels that it is best to 
divide the Iris broadly into the Bearded, Beardless and 
Bulbous groups, and they are thus divided in the new Check 
List. We do not retain the name German Iris at all. This 
name dates back to Linneaus who mistakenly gave an Iris 
from Asia Minor the name Iris germanica. No Bearded 
Iris is native to Germany nor have German growers or 
breeders, with the exception of Goos & Koenemann of Nied- 
erwalluf, played as important a part in their development 
as the French and English. The Japanese and Siberian 
Irises properly belong to the same great group of Beardless 
Iris and are sub-divisions of it. The Spurias are another 
sub-division. 

Another paragraph in the article referring to Japanese 
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Iris, states “ they can thrive on less water than the German.” 


The Japanese varieties like most members of the Beardless | 


group, love moisture and need a great deal of it in the 
spring if their flowers are to be large. 

The next paragraph states: “Siberian Irises are of 
dwarf habit.” It is true that Snow Queen, of which she 
speaks, is not a tall variety, but other Sibirica varieties 
are among our tallest, sometimes reaching nearly five feet 
in height. 

The next paragraph speaks of Iris pumila and describes 
the rich, royal purple color. There are, of course, pumila 
or chamaeiris hybrids of this color, but the impression 
should not be given that there are not other colors in the 
dwarf type, as we may have also white, pale blue and yel- 
low. 

The next paragraph speaks of Pseudacorus and calls it 
“The real orchid Iris.” My impression has been that 
nearly all varieties of Iris have been referred to as Orchid 


Irises at one time or another by different writers, but I had 


never heard the term used with this species which is a na- 
tive in swampy places all over Central Europe and which in 
damp situations will grow much taller than three feet. It 
is this Iris which is commonly believed to be the Fleur-de- 
Lis of France, and not Iris germanica, as Miss Shockey 
states. It could not very well be Iris germanica as it is not 
recorded that any Bearded Iris were taken to France before 
the fifteenth century and the Fleur-de-Lis according to one 
story was adopted in the twelfth century. Some historians 
deny that any Iris had anything to do with the Fleur-de-Lis, 
and say that it was just a coat of arms and that the Iris was 
so called later on account of its resemblance. 

In the next paragraph the statement is made that “no 
devastating foes * * * either threaten or invade * * * and 
Irises are literally pest immune.” Ican only wish that this 
were true. Many of us have struggled year after year 
fighting Iris borer and Iris rot, and to those who have not 
seen these pests we can only extend our congratulations 
and hope that the two scourges referred to will not reach 
them. The Iris.Society hopes that better means will be 
worked out of fighting these two pests and that they will not 
become serious. They need not be serious now under care- 
ful management but they certainly do exist and all gar- 
deners should be warned to look out for them. 

I have written the above at the request of several mem- 
bers of the Iris Society who felt that the mistakes noted 


should not go uncorrected. 
JouN C. WISTER 





Psychology of Floral Advertising 
The psychology of advertising, as commented on by Dr. 


Barton, on page 48, is interesting. Not only are flower | 


growers more interested when nothing is being done in 
their particular line, but they are interested some weeks or 
even some months in advance of their actual purchases. 
Along this line we beg to suggest that the thought may be 


carried still farther than it was carried by Dr. Barton, by | 


suggesting that there may be a time when flower growers 


are greatly interested ; and that is just after the flowering © 


season, when they have fresh in their mind the behavior of 


certain plants and certain varieties of plants, and it would | 


seem that the bulb and seed trade have never worked as 
they should, as a fertile field, this particular period of 


interest. In other words, they do not apply, as they might, | 


the complete psychology of the problem. The idea of con- 


tinuous advertising also comes in here and is worthy of | 


careful consideration. 
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Growing Peony Seedlings 
MRS. SARAH A. PLEAS 


Since the Peony is acknowl to 
be the king of the hardy garden just as 
the Rose is the queen of flowers, I will 
give a few instructions on its culture 
and time of planting. 

It is at once the it and most at- 
tractive flower grown, being in all deli- 
cate shades as well as most brilliant 
colors, rendering it the most popular 
for cut flower purposes and for the em- 
bellishment of lawns and parks. It is 
the one flower par excellence for the mil- 
lion and for the millionaire. There is so 
little literature on the subject that I 
believe it is not sufficiently well known 
that there is no other ornamental plant 
so hardy, so free from disease and insect 
enemies, and that once established may 
be kept for a lifetime, or until dug out. 
Even stock will not trouble it until 
forced to do so. It ma robbed of 
fertility by Blea neglected or 
abandoned indefinitely, but to die, I have 
never known a case. ir one demand 
is for timely division. When the stems 
become crowded and too small to pro- 
duce large flowers in large clusters they 
should be divided in September, taking 
off one-half or more, making them into 
large pieces and planting not nearer than 
4 feet away, unless it is desired to have 
a solid hedge row, as is now often used 
between town lots, and along driveways 
when they may be but two and-one- 
feet apart and give satisfactory results. 

Plants from seeds grow but three or 
four inches the first year, doubling in 
size each year, yet are not sufficiently 
large and strong to produce their best 
flowers until from six to ten years old. 
This small wth when young, requires 
culture, but once they have attained 
large size they will hold their own bet- 
ter than any other perennial flower. 
Their heavy foliage, if uncut, is a nat- 
ural protection against weeds and o. 

ere are now so many fine kinds listed 
in the catalogues, which, when made into 
strong divisions, will bloom the first and 
second years from planting, and if 
wanted for market, and divided every 
two years, will in ten years make 1,000 
plants, and in fifteen years enough to 
retire on. (This is better than money 
at interest.) The small growth of the 
young -plants, with the uncertainty of 

tting superior kinds renders it less 
esirable mn formerly to grow them 
from seeds, waiting years for returns, 
except for amateurs, who like myself, 
find it most fascinating to be producing 
new and unique kinds each year. The 
seeds t -- in August, but if planted at 
once will germinate promptly and unless 
rotected will winterkill. ey should 
kept in sand to prevent their becom- 
ing too hard and dry, when — may be 
planted the last of October an will lie 
dormant until early spring. The earth 
will not be hard from winter rains and 
it will be difficult to cultivate, the 
weeds having an even start with them. 
It is best to stratify them in a box of 
sand, exposed to the elements over win- 
ter and planted as early in spring as the 
ground can be made in condition, 
when they will have an even start with 
the weeds. They will come as quickly 
as radishes, with much the same sized 
leaves, of a crimson color. Being 


so small, the first two years they are 
liable to be lifted out by frost, and left 
to perish on top-of the ground, 

mulched. This should be removed before 


growth starts. An annual mulch of 
manure is always beneficial but not ab- 
solutely necessary. The tedious culture 
for two or three years, with the long 
waiting for flowers, causes the appar- 
ently high prices of the fine new kinds, 
which of themselves are well worth all 
the time and trouble. 
My own productions have become very 
to me. They are truly my floral 
children. These silent companions are 
the children of my second youth, and are 
named for my home, my parents, hus- 
band, children and friends, and with 
their bright upturned faces are ever 
sweet reminders of those whose names 
they bear. As they grow in beauty to 
maturity they do not leave mother and 
home, but it is I that shall “pass on,” 


leaving these most valued treasures as 
a heri of love to the world, to glad- 
den the hearts and brighten the homes 


of future generations as they have my 
own, just-so long as they are loved and 
cherished.— (Exchange, 1912.) 


Ants on Peony Buds 


If I had a dollar for every time I have 
answered the question about ants on 
Peony buds I could spend the winter in 
Florida. 


When the Peony bud ins to ex- 
pand the honey exudes and the ants 
i it rains it is washed off, 
and if the hot sun dries it the buds may 
never open. The ants are greedy for 
this a = are friends, < a 
mies, of the Peony growers. ey do 
not eat the buds nor suck the sap. 
If the Peony buds blast it is from some 
other cause like late freezing, poor 
cultivation, al soil or possibly over 
fertilizing. ing to kill the ants 
some people bruise the buds and the 
injury prevents blooming. The ants, 
the bees and the birds are our garden 
friends and welcome to all they can 


eat. 
Did you ever watch the ants peng 


the aphis on the Cosmos? 
veal dian they used the aphis much as 
we use cattle and spent one summer 
afternoon with a ifyi 
watching them. I was wel ronald and 
wish I had time to tell you all about it. 
A study of the ant is as interesting as 
the bee or the bird and much more 
beneficial than readin: ie about the trials 
of criminals, which fill the daily papers 
and pollute the minds of the young. 
Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD 


Making Peonies Pay 
BY C. S. HARRISON 


Generally, Peonies double themselves 
every two years. hat gives 50 _ 
cent a year on your investment, but 
Peonies require water. We once had 
three consecutive dry years and there- 
fore at that time they did not double, 
and they were of poor quality at that. 
I determined to remedy this, so I bought 
two lots in the heart of the town and I 
put a hydrant in the center so that I 
could water eyery foot of ground thor- 
a This proved to be a wet season 
so I did not have much irrigation to do. 
Of course with land worth $1200 per 
acre, I teok-the- French. and Holland 
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method and planted closely. The rows 
were 18 in. apart and 3 in. apart in the 
row. I knew they would do as well for 
two years as if they were 3 ft. apart 
each way. The ground had been en- 
riched with rotted manure, was summer 
furrowed, plowed deep and coarse ma- 
nure was spread on the surface in the 
fall. To my surprise I found that many 
had doubled the first year, and I sold 
several hundred dollars’ worth this fall 
from these two lots. 

We had been trying for years to get 
something that would bloom for Decora- 
tion Day, and after very much testin 
we found Umbellata Rosea, a beautifu 
and delicate rose-pink, was always on 
hand. . We secured several hundred, and 
to our delight from fall planted stock 
we cut hundreds of blooms for Decora- 
tion Day. ides giving a beautiful 
supply of flowers, this variety doubled 
the first year and we sold hundreds of 
roots, good, strong ones this fall. Now 
the demand for them is so intense it is 
hard to keep up a supply. 

We have proved that intensive culti- 
vation pays. Plant where-you can irri- 
gate, plant like a park near town, or in 
it so people can see them; spread manure 
on the top so the rains can leach it out 
and give the plants liquid manure. Have 
plenty of Umbellata Rosea and Edulis 
Superba for early flowering, and you 
can make Peony growing pay.—Florists’ 
Exchange 


A New Arboretum 


One of the most interesting of recent 
public gifts is that of Mr. Joy Morton 
of Chicago who has given 400 acres of 
his estate west of Chicago for an arbore- 
tum to be developed on a scale oger- 
able with the Arnold Arboretum in - 
ton and Kew Gardens in London. It is 
worthy of note that the donor of the new 
arboretum is the son of the late J. Ster- 
ling Morton, who as secretary of a 
ma was the chief proponent of Arbor 

ay. 

For several months work has been in 
progress on the land. O. C. Simonds, the 
well-known Chicago landscape architect, 
is in charge, and will undoubtedly re- 
main connected with the project indefi- 
nitely. “We want to grow some wonder- 
ful trees, like those in Kew gardens in 
London,” Mr. Simonds said. “If a tree 
wants to grow for 200 years, we want 
it to have the opportunity and the space. 
It will give generations to come an op- 
portunity to follow plant development, 
to collect authentic information for those 
who are inte _ 

An endowment for the preservation of 

the arboretum has been made by Mr. 
Morton, although its scope has not as 
et been disclosed. It was estimated, 
owever, that $1,000,000 would be used 
before the park opens.—Park and Ceme- 
tery 


In answer to a question in the De- 
cember issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
about time it takes for seedling Roses 
to bloom, Mrs. H.S. Tillotson states 
that Roses do not bloom from seed until 
the third and sometimes the fourth year. 
This is good information as far as it 
goes, but we were in hopes that some of 
our Rosarian friends would give a little 
dissertation on growing seedling Roses. 
No matter what the lovers of other 
flowers think, the Rose is perhaps the 
most popular flower known at the 
— time. Its popularity dates back 

or many centuries. We want all the 
information possible to obtain. 
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THE INFORMAL SYMPOSIUM 


Considering the fact that the com- 
plete symposium, from the hands of 
the selected jury, will be issued in Bul- 
letin form before spring, the importance 
of this informal symposium wanes, and 
yet the importance of the consensus of 
opinion of some fifty Iris growers, in- 
cluding such authorities as Mr. Bliss, 
Mr. Wallace, and M. Denis, is not to 
be gainsaid. The reports show a wide 
variation in the standard of judging, 
some gave 4, our mark of highest value, 
to the majority of the varieties scored ; 
others used 3.5 as present perfection ; 
some added most interesting .notes to 
thelist, others not. Of additional vari- 
eties mentioned, Nepiune, Anna Farr, 
Mme. Cheri, Mme. de Gaudichau, Mlle. 
Schwartz, Anna Page, Hermione, Lord 
of June, Ambassadeur, Kashmir White, 
all received one or more marks of merit, 
although they are too much among the 
novelties to be well known. 

In the interpretation, varieties scored 
at less than 2.0 are clearly of indiffer- 
ent value, if any, those scored above 
3.00 of real merit, and the remainder 
marked 2.1 to 2.9 of varying value. 
Provided that the number of votes 
cast was the same, I should say that 
whether one of this class was worth 
growing would be wholly a matter of 
taste, a personal color preference very 




















likely would balance the scales. Per- 
sonally I find a lot of indispensable va- 
rieties in the 2.5 to 3.00 class. 

Votes Cast Averages 
9 2.3 
18 3.3 
13 1.9 
38 2.7 
24 2.6 
30 3.3 
33 2.8 
12 3.0 
17 3.1 
33 3.0 
8 2.2 
34 2.5 
7 1.7 
38 2.9 
13 1.8 
24 23 
19 2.2 
5 1.2 
20 1.6 
16 3.3 
27 2.6 
16 3.0 
29 3.0 
30 2.6 
18 2.6 
13 1.9 
7 1.5 
5 1.6 
20 3.8 
23 2.5 
38 2.2 
19 2.8 
10 2.9 
6 1.5 
8 1.2 
32 2.6 
31 3.5 
14 2.2 
31 2.8 
9 1.5 
30 2.6 
39 2.7 
43 3.0 
13 1.7 
13 18 
21 2.5 
23 2.2 
9 2.2 
19 1.8 
41 2.8 
17 2.2 
11 2.1 
33 1.5 
27 2.6 














Name Votes Cast Average 
| ERS ST 40 3.5 
Iroquois ..- pa tal 16 2.0 
Isoline ~.-. abcuedpasced 34 3.5 
Jacquesiana -..........-.-.. 38 3.2 
p SS eee 9 2.3 
Jeanne d’ Are -_......-.-.-. 19 3.1 
CS Pee rs 32 2.9 
RS EPR EEOC ar 13 2.3 
SID: titteds00 beiedin-hediume 22 2.6 
ST akanseaes i EPA. 35 3.2 

12 3.4 
11 1.6 
19 3.3 
10 1.5 
21 3.6 
14 2.8 
40 3.2 
14 1.7 
30 3.2 
17 2.1 
47 3.2 
30 2.2 
6 2.9 
22 3.0 
18 2.3 
23 2.4 
15 2.2 
10 2.7 
7 2.6 
8 3.1 
16 2.6 
5 2.0 
15 2.6 
20 2.8 
31 3.3 
30 2.9 
25 2.5 
40 2.8 
27 2.1 
37 2.2 
19 2.4 
16 2.2 
10 1.5 
26 2.2 
12 2.6 
11 2.5 
23 2.2 
17 3.4 
10 1.9 
25 3.2 
27 2.4 
42 3.8 
12 2.9 
17 3.0 
24 (8 2.8 
12 2.1 
22 2.6 
10 2.5 
34 2.7 
30 1.6 
20 1.7 
12 3.2 
13 2.6 
3 1.6 
31 2.7 
34 3.5 
18 2.4 
29 8.4 
21 2.8 
15 3.6 
43 2.9 
9 1.5 
17 2.2 
39 3.5 
9 2.0 
30 2.1 
8 2.7 
28 2.7 
7 2.7 
10 3.0 
17 2.5 
11 1.4 
6 1.5 
22 2.3 
19 2.4 
23 2.3 
39 2.9 
26 2.7 
8 2.4 
20 3.1 
27 2.7 
35 2.6 
17 2.8 
CHECK LIST 


After. two years of work and much 
revision, the Check List is finally printed 
and gives the correct spelling, syno- 
nyms, the names of the introducers 
and the dates of introduction of all 
Iris varieties now in the American 
trade. This list is in reality an ad- 
vance copy of the Iris List as it will 
appear in the catalogue of Official 
Plant Names compiled by the Ameri- 
can Joint Committee on Horticultural 


Nomenclature, which is to be sold for 
about $5.00 a copy. 

As a Check List is of doubtful interest 
to many of our members, it has been 
published by private subscription and 
is available upon the payment of $.50, 
($1.00 to non-members), to the Secre- 
tary. Owing to the generosity of the 
subscribers, the proceeds may be de- 
voted to future publications by the 
Society. 

IRIS CONFERENCE 

I wish to again call your attention 
to the seen offered by the 
proposed International Iris Conference 
that is to meet at Paris, France, on 
May 27, 1922, on the occasion of the 
centenary of the first garden varieties 
raised in France by M. de Bure. Any 
of our members who might attend this 
conference, should communicate with 
Mr. Wister, and we are in receipt of a 
letter from M. Mottet requesting notes 
and articles for presentation during the 
conference. These may be sent direct 
to the Societe Nationale d’Horticulture 
France, 84 rue de Grenelle, Paris, 
France, or to me to forward with other 
material. 

NOTES 

I have been more than interested in 
the frequent comments on the Iris and 
the Society in the Nashville daily 
papers, in the Kansas City Star, and in 
the California Farmer. Whether others 
than Mrs. Wright, Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Keesling are doing similar good work 
for us in their home cities, I do not 
know, but it is fine work and much to 
our advantage. More and more I can 
see that cur present success is built 
almost entirely upon what you indi- 
vidual members are doing among your 
friends. There is locality after locality 
where we had but one member a year 
ago, and that one member has been 
such a fine nucleus that now there are 
many. I wish that you all could realize 
for yourselves just what a pleasant 
feeling growth of this sort brings to 
me,—you see I am practically the only 
one, but the responsible member who 
knows this pleasure. I wonder if you 
realize that we closed the year 1921 
with a membership of over 650, and 
that of these almost a half had paid 
their dues for 1922 before Jan. 1. Surely 
we can look forward to a steady in- 
crease this year. 

You may remember that Mrs. Samuel 
H. Taft has proved herself a big winner 
with Irises, and I am glad to say that 
she is winning even more splendidly 
with Dahlias, some of her own raising. 
Garden Club of America Medal, the 
Mordecai Silver Cup, and I don’t know 
how many prizes came her way this 
fall. I like these people who are not 
just Iris bugs but real garden enthu- 
siasts. 

Mr. Cook, who has gone in with Mr. 
Williamson in Iris growing, reports a 
perfectly staggering number of seeds 
planted from this year’s crop of flowers 
crossed, and I found much of interest 
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in his methods of handling both seeds 
and seedlings. The following I quote 
from his letter— 

“ Now that every grower of Irises seems to 


| be a raiser of seedlings also, ht not an 
| cxchonay, Saas ENS yes of 
scattered experiences in seeds and 
seedlings, be both of interest of value? 


Raising seedlings is one of the most absorb- 
ing sides of and one in which lies 
very much of our progress. 

My own practice in this matter has been 
to plant the seeds in the cold frame in late 
fall, then in the spring, when the seedlings 

are showing their fourth leaves, to set out in 
the ground where the plants are to 
Given half a foot each in rows 27— 
apart, a very large percentage will fi 
year later. 

But this year, owing to the large quantity of 
seed on hand and my limited frame space and 


nok 


_—— 


time at the season of ing, I pre- 
the ground and planted seed 
directly where they are to flower. 


Each of these two methods seems to have 
advantages and each to have disadvantages. 
In transplanting from the frame I have never 
taken account of ungerminated seeds, which 


the open, they might have given plants the 
As I planted the seeds quite 
the plants may take 


the consequent 
make rhi i Sete the sum- 
mer following. 


I am not entirely satisfied with either of 
these methods, 


of time and the number of to 
planted, I can think of no better. 
PauL HOWARD Cook, (indians) 
REGISTRATION 
1 
eam tf a sich pamaie violet, practically 


yb of Monneiri, from Mrs. Jemima 


Golden Gate, Goxp golien yellow, 54 in. 
'. J. Stokes, pure white, 61 in. 
, canary and deep a 42 in. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 


a self. 





Vegetation and the Cold 


WILLARD N. CLUTE 
(In Gardeners’ Chronicle) 


HE CONTENTION of the “oldest in- 
habitant” that the winters are not as 
cold as they used to be is undoubtedly 
correct, though it is not likely that he knows 
any more about it than the rest of us. There 
is very positive evidence that the tempera- 
ture of our globe has been much lower than 
that experienced by any living man, but the 
changes that take place in climate are so 
slow and so gradual that they cannot be 
perceived in a single lifetime, or in many 
lifetimes, for that matter. It seems certain, 
however, that this old earth has been frozen 
up and ‘thawed out, not once but many 
times, and it has been dried up and mois- 
tened and dried up again. 

It is not very far back to the last period 
of refrigeration as geologic time is m 
A matter of thirty thousand years or so 
would take us to a period when the most 
populous part of North America was buried 
beneath a great ice-sheet a mile or more in 
thickness. The southern edge of this stupen- 
dous glacier reached in some places to the 
Ohio Vailey while its western border was in 
the vicinity of the Missouri river. There 
were also other accumulations of ice in the 
Rockies and along the Pacific Coast. 

The long period of cold that preceded the 
last glacial period naturally killed all plants 
over a vast area and the ice that followed 
blotted out the evidence of their former 
existence with a thick sheet of sand, clay 
and gravel derived from the rock refuse 
ground up as it slowly moved over the land. 
It is evident that the onset of the cold was 
gradual for though the plants were killed, veg- 
etation as a whole had time to migrate south- 
ward before the advancing ice. We still find 
stranded on mountain tops, far from the 
Pole, remnants of that Arctic flora which 
pushed forward in those troublous times and 
for some reason failed to return when the 
seasons were more propitious. One can 
imagine along series of years each colder 
than the last until the ice of one winter 
merged with that of the winter following 
thus laying the foundation for the vast 
accumulations of ice that were to follow. 


When a milder period dawned, the ice 
probably disappeared as slowly as it came. 
It has not yet entirely given up the struggle 
and still persists in the interior of Greenland. 
Nor was its banishment from our own region 

accomplished without many a stubborn battle 
between the forces of the sunshine and the 
frost during which the battle ground was 
overrun again and again. In Illinois there 
are indications of no less than seven separate 
invasions of the region by the ice. Whenever 
the ice melted, pliant life pushed into the 
area uncovered and the birds followed. 
Many people see in these migrations back 
and forth, the origin of bird migrations in 
general. It is not possible for man to predict 
with certainty another glacial period, but 
we know that there has been more than one 
and that at the present time we appear to 
be living in a warmer period between what 
will prove to be successive glaciations. 

Before the last glacial period, the climate 
was much warmer than it is at present, for 
Palms and Tree be me as well someng nig mf plants 
of temperate as far north 
as Greenland, Gpicheaein ond and Nova Zembla. 
In fact, plants were so abundant in those 
regions as to form seams of coa! thick enough 
for profitable mining. The area is now 
occupied by vegetation of a very different 
charactef whose origin the scientist is often 
puzzled to account for. It is commonly 
assumed that the plants of the present origi- 
nated various devices to protect themselves 
from the cold and thus equipped pushed into 
the borders of the glaciated region and 
slowly penetrated to their present homes. 
A similar origin of desert plants is usually 
accepted. All such are supposed to have 
evolved means for surviving great drouth 
and thus have been able to penetrate to the 
most arid regions. 

The criticism that may be brought against 
such theories of the origin of the protective 
structures of plants, is that they are supposed 
to have appeared in the plants before they 
were useful to them. It is quite apparent, 
however, that this would not likely be the 
case. A much simpler explanation, and un- 
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eye the correct one, is easy to find and 

a of the glacial period give 
ca aeality to it. When the cold of the 
glacial period began to be noticeable, the 
Palms and Ferns would succumb at once, but 
the hardier plants of the temperate regions, 
being less susceptible, would linger on and 
only give up the fight after long struggle. 
Time after time the tender shoots must have 
been killed or the whole plant cut down to 
the ground, until they were taught to turn 
their tips into buds and their leaves into 
bud-scales. Those killed to the ground de- 
veloped the underground or geophilous habit 
which is now illustrated by a multitude of 


desert plants appear to have adapted 
selves to drouth conditions. 


came too dry. Ad bbb ee 
enough, it is likely that the majority of plants 
can adjust ves to greatly changed 


the 
plant; in the Old World where there are no 
Cacti, other plants have taken on their char- 
acteristic forms in response to 
conditions. Annual plants are plentiful in 
both Arctic and desertregions. Here we have 
a very different —— to itable con- 
ditions. Dying has become an adaptation 
for avoiding both cold and drouth, but 


we call 
season to reproduce their race. 
A peculiar effect upon the he ge wg = of 


World though from the evidence of fossils 
we are forced to conclude that before the 
glacial period, Europe was in no respect 
deficient in such vegetation. When the ice 
invaded northern regions, however, the 
American species were able to escape by 
moving southward, but in Europe the escape 
of the vegetation was cut off by high moun- 
tains extending across their path and they 
consequently 


Fine Limestone is the Best 


To secure best results limestone that is 
used for soil improvement should be finely 
ground. Experiments have shown that when 
everything is considered it is best to use 
material that is pulverized fine enough to 
pass through an eight mesh or ten mesh 
sieve. The Missouri College of Agriculture, 
through P. F. Schowengerdt, soil specialist, 
cautions farmers against using coarser lime- 
stone unless it is applied in such large 
quantities that sufficient fine material will be 
poe 


pplied. 

It will not be profitable to use the coarse 
limestone and apply larger amounts unless 
it can be purchased for considerably less per 
ton than the correct size would cost. This 
is true because, if only three-fourths of a 
given quantity of material will pass through 
the eight mesh sieve, it will be necessary to 
— haul and spread about one-third 

ground limestone in order to get 
enough on the soil to produce the desired 
r ts. 


We seem to be short of copies of the 
December 1917 issue of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER and any one send- 
ing in a copy of this month in good 
condition will have his subscription 
to THE FLOWER GROWER advanced a 
full six months, or we will pay for this 
December 1917 issue 50c. in cash. 
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[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


THE RANKS GRADUALLY THINNING 


There are still a good many, but the peak 
has been passed. July 15 had only four new 
ones. The first one, Jmmensity, was indeed 
immense. Its.growth of foliage and spike 
agree with the adjective, and still more its 
flowers. These verged on 5 inches, and four 
opened at once. The color is a rose-salmon 


on similar small bulbs, inches wide, a 
lovely soft orange, rose toward the 
inside, a very light, soft rose line on each 
rib, sometimes overlaid with light 


tals, 
July 16 eight new ones appeared. 
name—Enigma, yet it fits. 


of cream. flower is very 
open from the heart out. Though from 
small spikes, the blooms were 34 inches 
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Grand Procession, Gladioli 


BY R. C. H. LENSKI 


(Continued from January issue) 


the pistil rose. The blooms are large, up to 
4 inches, although the plant wants good 
treatment, good soil and plenty of water. If 
either is missing, the spikes grow short, 
remain fine and perfect, 


land) started to come in. The color is a 
rich scarlet, the petals broad and even 
shaped to a point. The tongue petal is white 


black- blotch. The spread is only 2 

vase of Purple Pansy is unique— 

in color and hardly resembling 
Gladioli. 


The Blue Orchid resembles Purple Pansy 
somewhat, only it is lighter, and the blotch 
on the lower petals is not so black, and has 
a larger cream arrow head or tongue at the 
tip of the blotch. The petals, too, are 
pointed, and hence the flower is larger. The 
, however, is hardly “blue.” Our trial 
bulb made two fine spikes 3 ft. high. 


TWO MORE DETACHMENTS 


July 17 was graced by eight beauties. 
There was Hestia, caning up to 40 inches in 
height, with a heavy, solid spike, unaffected 

The color is a salmon-red, and 
throat, too, is salmon, with a cherry 


iF 


5 


to 
Where I got the idea that Cri is red, I 
say, perhaps it was that dark illus- 
Well, it is a dee 


g 


: 
| 
i 
5 
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creamy rose, on which lay a 
and red feather. The 


Black Pansy, a mate to place be- 
Sblendorra, and Crescent 
likes to cane up and 
bulbs send up long 
ich in their joints already betray 
. This is the deepest, 


PRSTOE 
da 


J 
eg 


darkest of all, and down in the 
reddish cream spots. While 
is dark purple in the upper 

Pansy shows more orange-red. 
former has a way of hooding, the Black 
Pansy is wide open and broad out, 4 inches 
across, and altogether striking. 

Julia is one of the new ones, in height 32 
inches, flowers 4 inches across. It spreads 
its petals wide, making a large, triangular 
flower, vermilion or orange-red. The upper 
petals are solid in color, the lower ones add 
a lighter shade in the throat, marked with 
rich lines of the same color as the 

Here at last was Mrs. William Kent, the 
lady from California. The flowers were 
fully 5 inches across, though the spike was 


Lf 
: 


H 
re 
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not developed as it should have been, caning 
somewhat short. The color is a light fawn, 
flecked with rose-pink, and on the lower 
petals pencilings of old rose on cream ground. 
The later blooms were almost clear fawn, 
except at the edges. The flowers crowd 
somewhat, partly because of their size. 
They lie wide open. and all the buds showed 
color from the start of bloom. This is one 
of the real good ones from the far West. 

Early Pendleton, from the sixth leaf, at- 
tained 3 feet. The upper petals are a deeper 
pink than Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Jr., with a 
light line on each petal. The lower petals 
are lighter, with a deep black-red blotch, 
each with an arrow tip. The upper petals 
show dark rose on the outside. The foliage” 
is slight, and the stalk canes up. 

Among the taliest is Marble Barred, 
inches and more, with branches. The long 
leaves droop. The flowers are a bright rosy" 


variega Q 

July 18 brought in Anna Eberius, another 

famed Californian. It grew 3 feet high, with 
7 leaves, and flowers 3} inches across. Their | 
color was purple with a darker shade as 

blotches melted in on the lower petals. 

Faint white is spattered here and there. 

There is some resemblance to Elkhart, 

though the latter is clearer. 

A lovely flower is Noxall, with good, unhurt 

ikes, 30 inches in height, with six leaves. 

color is pure white with just a trace 
here and there of violet. The lower petals 
have a feather, blended in gracefully, of clear 
violet—the whole effect one of great purity. 
The flowers attain 4 inches in width. 

Tall and strong rise the spikes of Creston, 
easily making 4 feet, the flowers 34 inches. 
The color is a flesh white, ruffied, with faint 
violet-rose flaking at the edges, light prim- 
rose on the inside of the lower petals, 
feathered with violet-rose. The pollen is 
rose, the pistil white. 

Not quite so tall is La Vange, 42 inches, 
spike showing 12 inches of bloom. The 
flowers are white, slightly ruffled, with a 
touch of primrose on the lower petals, which 
are feathered and blended a bright violet. 
The spread of the bloom is 3} inches. 

The spikes of Dream were only 3 feet high, 
but for all that stood grandly with 18 inches 
bearing bloom. The flowers do not flare, 
yet exceed 4 inches across, reddish salmon, 
lighter in upper throat, and below a 
blotch of deep, brilliant red, with traces of 
white at tongue and edges of the blotch. 
There is a little ruffling, too. This is a grand 
sort every way. 

Very refined is Peep O’Day, 3 feet high 
It is a pearly pink, finely ruffied. The palest 
cream rests on the lower petals, and on this 
a ruby feather and tracings. The petals 
are pointed and spread over 3 inches. The 





flowers are upright, like Pride of Goshen. | 
Among the very dark ones is Al Spira, | 
Just what it can doI will have to wait and see, 
as the plant and spike grew poorly. 
deep, dark, maroon red, with pointed petals, 
3 inches spread on this poor specimen. The 
lower petals are still darker, especially 


toward the inside. This solid color is out of | 


the ordinary entirely. 


ANOTHER MULTITUDE COMES ON 


July 19 brought in an unexpected number | 
of beauties. To begin with there greeted us © 
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[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


YEARS AGO the writer 
name some of his s¢ 
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Gladiolus Nomenclature 
BY CLARK W. BROWN 


(Continued from January issue) 








list 


to 


boxes contain nearly 3000 names of Gladioli. 

A request was made of all known grow 

troducers for their catalogues, but in a number of 
the have been ed. 


ers and in- 


receiv 
ing to the infor- 
and 


cases as to origin and 
will be corrected on 
from any reader. It 
sections, and a list of 
pubiished from time 
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If “Originators” or “Introducers"’ would send me 
i with their introductions marked, 


lists or 


their originations 
Where i 


is published further, 


er, it would insure 


properly listed. 


no information could be procured as to 
¢ of the grower first listing it and the 
to the catalogues available has been 


given. 
This list is available now to the public, and i" 


origin, the nam 
date according 


mation 


given reg 


any varieties 


stamps are enclosed for reply. 





I wish to thank those who are giving me much valuable information about the origin and dates of introduction of 
varieties, especially E. H. Krelage & Son, of Haarlem, Holland. All of these corrections will be given at the close of 
the present list. Will every grower send me his catalogue for the purpose of checking up varieties and include any infor- 
mation that may be thought of use? 


Originator, introducer 


Name or grower first listing it 
La Francaise 
La Vilmorin 
La Grullemans 
La Gigantesque 
Kelway 
La Grandesse Velthuys 
L’Immacule 
L” . pn 
L’Insurpassable emans 
Lorraine Vilmorin 
La Luna Groff 
Langport Kelway 
wa. 
Langport Favorite Kelway 
Langport Glory easy 
Langport way 
rt Scarlet Kelway 
La Nuit Lemo: 
i Pastel - 
La Perle du Jardin Hopman 
Large Buff Kunderd 
La Superbe 
La Tendresse Bos 
Krelage 
Laurain Chil 
Laurens Koster United 
Lavandula Cowee 
La Vange Kunderd 
Lavender Stewart 


Lichiewstein 


euer 
Lieutenant Chaure 











Date 


LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 
Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 


Main color 
Pale lilac 





Soft lilac 
Violet (Prim) 
Rose 

Scarlet 

Red 

ee cerise 
Light rose 
Pink 


Yellow 
Pink 


Pink 
Salmon 
Violet-rose 
Scarlet 
Crimson 


Lilac-blue 
— 


Salmon (Prim) 
Orange-pink 
White 

Scarlet 
Orange-scarlet 





| Name 
Lieutenant Halswell 
onnaire 


Li 

Lilacina 
Lilac een 
Lilac Unique 
Lilac Wonder 
Lilley 


Lillian 

Lillian Harris Coffin 
Lillian Morrissey 
Lillian Webb 


Littleton 
Little Violet 
Lively 
Livonia 

Lizzie 

Loceus 

Loella 
London 
London Smoke 
Lo orpe 


Alverton 
Lord Annaly 
L’Or d’Australie 


Louis Walter 
Love Fire 
Loveliness 


Loveliness 


Lucio 

Lucius Mendall 
Fuller 

Lucretia 

Lucullus 

Lueus 


Con 
nique 
Lu 





sca 
Lusitania 


Originator, introducer 
or grower first listing it 


Kelway 


Kunder 
Grullemans 


Kunderd 
Woodruff 


Kelway 
Grullemans 
way 
Kelway 
Kelway 
Kelway 
Diener 
wo 
r 
Pfitzer 
Hopman 
Van Konijnen- 
urg 
Zeestraten 
Kunderd 
Hopman 
Gravereau 
Metzner 


Stewart 
Gravereau 





Alexander 
Warnaar 
Kelway 
Kelway 


os 
Grullemans 
Gravereau 
Kelway 


Date 


Violet-pink 
Flesh pink 
Orange-salmon 
White 


Rose-pink 
Crimson 


Pink 

Light mauve 
Salmon 
Carmine lake 
White 

White 


White 
Salmon (Prim) 
ink 


Pink 








( 

| gts 
Smoky Dp 
White 

Red 

Purple 

Yellow (Prim) 
Scarlet 


Salmon-pink 
Yellow 
Orange-red 
Cream and Pink 


Salmon 
Pink (Prim) 
: 





Currant red 


Salmon 
Creamy white 
Red 


Purple-red 
Yellow 

Yellow (Prim) 
Yellow 

Rose 








, 1922 
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Originator, . Originator, introducer 
Name Srower liret listing i Date Main color Name or grower first listing it Date Main color 
Lusitania Grullemans 1916 Yellow | Madame Treub Heemskerk 1920 Rose 
Gravereau 1 } | Mad. Wentholt Grullemans 1916 Yellow (Prim) 
ae 1918 , 1921 White 
er py color 1916 Sa - 
Grullemans 1916 ies (Prim) Seantor ar 
Vilmorin 1914 1915 Violet 
Goodrich 1918 Thee 1918 Rose 
Vaughan 1916 Cherry red 1916 Lavender-blue 
itzer 1914 Lavender-blue Searl 
Childs 1904 Violet-rose 1886 
1910 White Metzner 1916 Lemon-white 
be ae ote a piak Groft ae 
. 191 ~ 
= sl 1917 Pure hite Kelway 1913 Pale mauve 
elwa 191 
way 913 Yellow Prim) Kelway 1913 Scarlet 
Yel m 
Vilmorin Thite. Kelway 1903 Red 
Vilmorin 1902 Pale lilac Hallock 1915 Blood red 
roff Amber-yellow Black 1915 Maroon 
Kelway 1913 Salmon Hogewoning 1917 Brownish 
tzer 1914 j Zeestraten 1921 Lavender (Prim) 
Vilmorin 1916 Pink Kelway 1913 White 
Kelway 1916 Pink Grullemans 1916 Pink (Prim) 
; vit avai iy — “toe 
ravereau 1915 Rose Jmp! ™ -yellow 
Lemoine 1894 White Kunderd 1915 Lavender 
So 1877 Hopman 1916 Stone red 
Lemoine 1915 Yellow (Prim) 
DeGroat 1919 Cream-white Kelway 1913 Scarlet 
Sentai 1919 Orange-pink ap mad 1913 Magenta’ 
a n elwa 
1 ¥ La 
Vilmorin Pale mauve Kel way 1916 Cerise 


BY T. SHEWARD 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


The Amaryllis, or Hippeastrums, are 
easily grown from seed if a_suitable 
treatment is given them. The seed 
should be sown as soon as ripe in pans 


be given. Seedlings need not be dried 

off as old bulbs are, but can be kept 
wing all the time till flowering, as 

Cioxinias aregrown. Seedlings should 





ar) 





well drained and filled with soil com- 
posed of half leaf mold, half loam and 
enough sand to keep the soil open. 
Avoid sowing the seed too thickly in 
the pans rage —— the seeds one- 


quarter inch The temperature 
of the house soak be about 70°. 
When the seedlings are sufficiently 


advanced they should be petted up 
into three inch pots and afterwards 
plunged in a slight bottom heat to get 
started after —- Amaryllis 

plenty of light when growing, so a 
suitable position near the glass should 


Tn 


KK | | 
i i 





OGRE 


le. | 
4 : yy 


Ce: 


@ 
im TU SHE WARD 


all flower two years from sowing, some 
will flower sooner. 








REPOTTING—Old bulbs are generally 
potted every two years and is best done 
when the bulbs are just starting. The 
diagram shows F, seedling in flower; A, 
for potting sby division ; , small bulbs 

en from A; G, a pan of 
lings cane for potting ; E, seed- 


lin A. ogee tted up in three 
inc old bulb just as it 
is ost y off gradually 


after flowering. 











James Robertson Pitcher 
It is our sad mission to chronicle the 


most unknown to this generation, and yet 
Sa bite dee panes ts ee vet 
cial ranks, indelibly — the 


English in. He was educated at Kinder- 
hook and Whitesboro, near Utica, N.Y. At 
eighteen he succeeded to the management 
At Si: tteen cuuplayed: bo’ tentine choskinns 
t was em leading clothin 
houses in New York City, and he was 32 
years old when he launched the 

States Mutual Accident 


In the + Mr. Pitcher, although 
suffering keen physical ailments, seldom 
wavered in his interest in horticulture and 

trade, and was a frequent writer in these 
columns. 


Mr. Pitcher’s death occurred at the House 


burial was at Old a oer Cemetery, 
—- Springs, N. Y.—(Extracted from 
Florists’ Exchange) 


ati 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
{District of Columbia] 


PART V—Continued 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower] 


Peerless Pink (Decorah Gladiolus Gardens). 
Clear pink of salmon hue, blending to a 
lighter throat flushed rosy red. A good 
pink. Season wet. Spike strong, 30 in.; 
15 blooms, compact, many. open, size 3 in., 
wide open i aa fairly good substance ; 
bent mong 4 days. Production of cormels 
fair. Planted 5-6 and bloomed 8-1, requir- 


87 days. (XX). 

Sine Lily (Kunderd). Lightly ruffled. 
Light rose-pink overlaid and feathered deeper 
toward edges, lower petals and throat 
blotched deep rose-crimson; anthers violet- 
blue, pistil pale rose. Harmonizing colors 
but bloom is too small. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 23 in. ; 6 to 12 blooms, fairly compact, 
several open, size 2h in., wide open triangu- 
lar, excellent substance; blooming 7 to 12 
days. Blooms from small corms. Increase 





Pride of Goshen pated) pctration 
from photo furnished by A. E. Kunderd, 


fair ; cormels not noted. 


20 blooms, compact, many open, size 4} in., 
wide open, very good substance; blooming 7 
to 10 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 5-3 
and bloomed 8-2, requiring ne91 days. (XXXX). 
President Taft (E. E. Stewart).* Light 
pure pink, striped and feathered d r pure 
pink, lower petals with cream bases blotched 
deep crimson, throat striped and stippled 
deep crimson. The feathering blends 
well that at a little distance seems to be a 
suffusion. A pretty bloom. Season wet. 
Spike strong, slender, 37 in.; 8 to 12 blooms, 
separate, several open, size 23 i in., wide open, 
good substance ; pe pe to10days. Pro- 
duction of cormels f air. Planted 5-20 and 
bloomed 8-12, requiring 84 days. (XXX). 
President 


red on outside, and to white throat, a few 
throat markings of salmcn- —_ lower petals 
stippled lightly with salmon-red. 
have white midribs. 
colors. Spike strong, 27 in.; 10 blooms, 
fairly compact, several open, size 2? in., 
wide open triangular, excellent substance; 
blooming 8 days. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5-19 and ‘Saeead 7-31, requiring 73 
days. (XX). 

Pride of Goshen (Kunderd). Creamy pink, 
—— pate salmon-fiesh on edges and tips, 


pen Be tee op oP pmen 

lower petals eplashed crimson on grou 
bo One of the best of the creamy 
Season wet. Spike strong, 15 to 30 
ae cy a mee ged y open, 
size 3 in., wide open round Orchid form, ex. 
cellent substance; bloomin 


page 21, Vol. —_ ; ROWER. 
May Toy (Spencer). Lower 
petals tipped -orange, 
dusted in igh upper 
petals shading lighter toward 
throat and to lemon yellow edges. Spike 18 
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30 in.; 7 to 10 blooms, well separated, three 
to five open, size 2 in., slightly hooded tri- 
angular spreading form, excellent substance ; 
blooming 8 to 12 days. Increase by division 
and cormels fair to good. Planted oo and 
bloomed 7-11 and 7-29, requiring, 


tively, 58 and 76 days (small corm). (XXX). 
Illustrated on this page. 
Red Amarillas (Kunderd). Syn. Red 


Amaryllis. Very dark, velvety blood red. 
A beauty. Season wet. Spike strong, 36 
in.; 12 blooms, fairly compact, four to five 
open, size 5 in. wide open, broad _petaled 
Amaryllis form, very good substance; 
blooming 7 days. Increase good. Planted 
5-20 and bloomed 8-18, requiring 90 days. 
(XXXX). 

Robert J. Kunderd (Kunderd). Orange- 
scarlet, blending to a throat of brilliant ver- 
milion, midribs lighter, edges feathered 
lightly with deeper orange-scarlet. Dis- 
tinctly beautiful. Season wet. Spike strong, 
34 in.; 18 blooms, compact, six open, size 4} 
in., wide open triangular, tips slightly reflex- 
ing, excellent substance; blooming 9 days. 
Increase notnoted. Planted 5-16and bloomed 
8-20, requiring 96 days. (XXXX). 








ey st ¢ (Veuahan}* Illustration 


foes gheto ture ished 
Chicago, Ill, ara New York. 


Romance (Kunderd). Orange-salmon tinged 
rose; red and yellow throat, edges of petals 
wine purple. Distinct and rather odd. I 
cannot say that I like the combination of 
colors. Season wet. Spike strong, 38 in.; 
16 blooms, fairly compact, three to five open, 
size 4} in., wide open substance ; 
blooming 8 days. Taccame fair. Planted 
5-8 and bloomed 8-18, requiring 102 days. 


(XX). 

Rose Glory (Kunderd). Medium rose-pink, 
blotched deep rose on lower petals to throat. 
Season dry. Spikes strong, 15 in. from small 
corm, three buds, size 3} in., of wide open 
diamond form, ruffled, excellent substance, 

ing three days; 18 in. from large corm ; 
7 blooms, fairly compact, three open, size 3 
in., wide open, excellent substance ; blooming 
7 days. Seasonwet. Spike strong, 29in.; 10 
blooms, fairly compact, three open, size Shi in., 
wide open, excellent substance; blooming 10 
days. In an average season the blooms, etc., 
were com) le with results obtained in a wet 
season. uction of cormels fair to good. 
In a dry season, when planted 5-5, bloomed 
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7-16 and 8-20 (small corm), req 


cig oie To a 
and respectively, 
oars. ( ) ustrated on page 113, , 


per 
petals cream, blending ge tena palit Genes 
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substance ; blooming 7 days. Increase poor. 
Planted 5-12 and bloomed 9-1, requiring 112 
days. (I). 

Sarah Lillie (Diener). Outside of bloom 
reddish lavender; inside deep rosy lavender, 
lower petals white tipped rosy lavender and 
blotched ruby, with a penciling and stippling 
of rosy crimson in the throat. A gorgeously 
beautiful variety. Seasonwet. Spike strong, 
32 to 40 in. ; 7 to 18 blooms, several spikes often 
to a corm, separate, many open, size 4 to 5 
in., wide open Lily type with tips reflexing, 
excellent substance; blooming 6 to 14 days. 
Increase good. Planted 5-23 and bloomed 
8-5, 8-7 and 8-9 (three spikes to the one corm), 
requiring, respectively, 74, 76 and 78 days. 
(XXXX 


Schwaben (Pfitzer). Deep cream yellow 
blotched in throat with amaranth on lemon 
yellow. A fine light yellow. Season wet. 
Spike strong, branching, 39 in.; 18 to 24 blooms, 
very compact, many open, size 37 in., wide open 
triangular, excellent substance ; blooming 7 to 
9 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 5-10 and 
issoeel 8-5, requiring 87 days. (XXXX). 

Sir Roger Casement (Diener). Very dark 
maroon, heavily ruffled. A really good 
dark variety. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 46 in.; 18 blooms, fairly com- 
pact, five open, size 4 in., wide open, 
very good substance; blooming 7 days. 
Increase not noted. Planted 5-1 and 
bloomed 8-3, requiring 94 days. 
(XXX). 

Splendor (Childs). Vermilion-scarlet 
blotched with salmon-red. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 24 in.; 14 blooms, com- 
pact, three open, size 3 in., wide open, 
excellent substance ; blooming 10 days. 
Foliage weak. few. Planted 
5-22 and bloomed 9-1, requiring 102 
days. (XX). 

Snapdragon (Kunderd). Brilliant 
scarlet-red, blending to a yellow throat, 
lower petals mostly deep yellow tipped 
and edged brilliant scarlet. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 44 in.; 15 blooms, 
oceans, four open, size 23 in., wide 

pen triangular, except upper central 
petal which is partly hooded or droop- 
ing, tip reflexing, whole flower of pecu- 
liar form, distinct and odd. Excellent 
substance; blooming 9 days. Increase 
not noted. Planted 5-1 and bloomed 
8-4, requiring 97 days. (XXX). Bril- 
liant of color and excellent of sub- 
stance, yet difficult to classify. 

Souboutai. (Lemoine (?) ). Cop- 
pery red, lightly suffused bluish, blend- 
ing to white inthroat. Different and 
abeauty. Season wet. Spike strong, 
stout, 40 in.; 12 to 1b blooms, fairly 
compact, six open, rpce 4 in., wide open 


B. Tracy, Inc., Wenham, Mass. ee to 84 Planted 520 ana 
which have a like feather of scarlet. iicsinelb 24 temubtine 96 dare Increase 
— throat. for the blotch, is not not noted. (XXXX). 
fone wet. Spike strong, 32 to 38 et Sto .. *In ven fame Wa mye et ony ene | 
10 blooms, compact, many open, size 23 in., =f 1, Gladiolus Studies III, Varieties 
wide open gy excellent substance; of the Garden Gladiolus, by Alfred C. Hottes, pub- 
blooming 6 to 7 Prolific in production lished by Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


oc Soenete See fee Snecenee be division. 
Planted 5-14 and 5-16 and bloomed 8-5, re- 


quiring, , 83 and 81 days. (XX). 
Safrano (Souchet).* Nankeen yellow, 
nearer a yellow, with pale bluish oid rose 
marks in throat. Distinct and dainty. Season 
wet. strong, branching, 34 in.; 15 blooms, 
fairly compact, three open, size 33 in., 
open , edges substance 
good; blooming 9 days. Production of cor- 
mels fair to poor. Planted 5-21 and bloomed 
28, 99 days. (XXX). 
(Vilmorin ). Scarlet, blending 


are cream, cream 
white throat and bases of lower petals. Dif- 
ficult to make grow, eae todis- 
ease. Season dry. 





Among the Oaks 


Oaks have the reputation of growing 
slowly, and, — to this reputation, are 
often neglected by planters. The Oaks 
which can be seen from Oak Path, were 
planted in their present position from thirty 
to forty years ago when they were seedlings 
only a few inches high. The largest of them 
are taller with thicker trunks than other 
hardwood trees like Hickories, Walnuts, 
Elms, Maples, etc., planted at about the 
same time. The tallest of the Oaks planted 
in the Arboretum are Pin Oaks (Quercus 
palustris), and the tree with the thickest 
trunk is a hybrid between the White and the 
Burr Oaks called Quercus Bebbiana. 

The Arboretum is too far north to make 
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possible here a very large collection of Oaks, 
and of the fifty-five species which are trees 
in the United States, it has been found 
possible to grow here successfully only the 
following: Quercus borealis and its variety 
maxima, Q. Shumardii var. Schneckii, Q. 
ellipsoidalis, Q. palustris, Q. georgiana, Q. 
velutina. Q. ilicifolia, Q. rubra, Q. marilan- 
dica, Q. Phellos, Q. macrocarpa, Q. lyrata, Q. 
stellata, Q. alba, Q. bicolor, Q. montana, and 
Q. Muehlenbergii, only seventeen species. 
Among the species which are shrubs and 
not trees, there are in the Arboretum only 
Q. prinoides and a few of the Rocky Mountain 
species which grow very slowly and give 
little promise of success. Some of the 
handsomest of the American Oaks, including 
all the species confined to the southern states, 
to the Pacific coast region, and to Arizona and 
New Mexico, cannot be seen growing in the 
Arboretum. No evergreen Oak can support 
this climate, and the Oaks of western Europe 
are usually short-lived in eastern America. 
The deciduous leaved Oaks of Japan, Korea, 
and northern and western China grow well 
in the Arboretum, and some of the species 
produce good crops of fruit. The largest 
Asiatic Oaks in the Arboretum are plants of 
Quercus variabilis and Q. dentata on Oak 
Path near its southern end. The principal 
collection of Asia ic Oaks, however, is on 
the southern slope of Bussey Hill, between 
Azalea Path and the Bussey Mansion. In 
the mixed plantation, near the summit of 
Peter’s Hill, are many Oak-trees, including 
large plants of the Japanese species. Scat- 
tered through the Oak plantations are several 
hybrids of American species, and no oppor- 
tunity is lost to increase the number of these 
hybrids which are now known to occur 
between various species growing in different 
parts of the country. All of these hybrids 
are interesting, and some of them are hand- 
some trees, like Quercus Comptonae, for 
example, a hybrid of Quercus lyrata and the 
southern Live Oak (Quercus virginiana), one 

of the most splendid Oak trees of America, 
but, unfortunately, of too tender blood to 
bear the rigor of a northern winter. 

The early spring is one of the seasons 
when our northern Oaks can be studied to 
good advantage, for the color of the very 
young leaves and the amount and character 
of their hairy covering is different on each 
species. These c are constant 
from year to year, and it is easier to dis- 
tinguish, for example, a Black Oak (Quercus 
velutina), from a Scarlet Oak (Q. coccinea), 
by the unfolding leaves than it is by the 
mature leaves, which on some individuals of 
these species are hardly distinguishable. The 
young leaves of Oak-trees, apart from 
their scientific interest, appeal to persons 
interested in the beauties of nature, for 
some of them are exquisite 
more beautiful even than in the late autumn 
when the leaves of several of our Oaks are 
brilliant features of the American forest.— 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin 


The New Age 


“The teacher must train her pupils not 
only to make a living but a life. People do 
not live by reason—as they 
feelings, by emotion, and passion; and these 
feelings must be controlled. Such control 
does not come by nature, but by education. 
The school is a place in which to create the 
environment for the proper development of 
a soul, and it is the teacher's business to 
develop souls. 

“The advent of the Golden Rule Age will 


- be hastened by the introduction into every 


school room in the world, of the teaching of 
kindness to every living creature. 

“Humane Education is the foundation of 
all reform and can easily be correlated with 
the every day studies of the common school's 
curriculum.”—Humane Education Press Bu- 
vreau 
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Editorial Notes 
The regular meetings of the Garden 
Club will be resumed this month. Dur- 
ing the month more definite plans will 
be made for some flower shows to be 
given in the Library Building off and 
on during the season. 





Not long since, we read in the local 
papers of a lecture on Birds, given at 
Hamilton College by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, in which he brought out a 
point, which, although very sensible, 
we do not remember ever before having 
heard mentioned by a bird writer or 
lecturer: Namely, do not begin feeding 
the winter birds unless you mean to 
keepitup. They should not be induced 
to leave other possible sources of food 
to come to you, only to be deserted 
when it is stormy and disagreeable to 
get out, but when they most need care. 

February and March are the hardest 
months for the birds, as during those 
months ice storms are most frequent. 
The trees and bushes, all sparkling 
with ice, make a veritable fairyland to 
look upon, but while the ice lasts, birds 
are deprived of their stores of food, 
which lie, both seeds and insects, be- 
neath the icy. covering. 

After every ice storm quantities of 
dead birds are found, which have 
perished, not of cold, but of starvation. 
So give especial attention to your 
feathered friends at such times. 





This winter bids fair to be another 
hard one on the gardens. So far, (Jan- 
uary 1), they lack their warm winter 
blanket of snow and have been treated 
to some pretty biting zero weather. 

We fear that many plants that only 


just pulled through last winter, may . 


succumb this. 


Useful Hints for February 


This is the month for ordering. By 
the first of the month most of the 


seed catalogues have arrived and the 
sooner orders are sent the better. 





By the middle of the month some 
kinds of seed should be started in flats, 
although March is the principal indoor 
planting time. 

Delphiniums germinate slowly in the 
house and should be started now. 
Those who have had considerable ex- 
perience with Delphinium seed say it 
sprouts best if sown as soon as gathered. 

Hibiscus seed should be started this 
month. It will come on nicely and 
bloom the second year. The second 
spring the plants are very slow coming 
up, but do not disturb them. Give 
them time and they will appear and 
bloom during the summer. 





With the amateur gardener, in this 
section of our vast country, where 
winter still reigns supreme, February 
is mostly a month of Eck dreaming. 

The fulfilment of those dreams will 
depend largely upon the size of the 
dreamer’s pocketbook and the amount 
of time that can be spent in the garden. 
Still the dreams do no harm, and they 
may become so vivid and —- as 
to cause an extra effort to be made to 





make them come true. 

Just whether or not any actual work 
can be done out of doors d on 
the weather. The frost may leave the 


ground enough to make moving trees 
and shrubs ible. After the middle of 
March is the more likely time, however. 
But such work should be done as early 
as possible before the sap starts to flow 
back through the trunk and branches. 





Neglected pruning can be done, pro- 
vided the snow is not too deep to make 
such work possible. 

The following Handy Pruning Table 
was clipped from the Garden Year 
Beok, by Nellie Burget Miller, for the 
second week in February. Asit was not 
compiled for this section, common sense 
must be exercised in applying it to one’s 
own locality. 

HANDY PRUNING TABLE 
Apple—February and March, Trim for low-headed, 


open tree. : 
a ~~" ace to March, Cut to ground canes 
ri 


e. 
Cherry—February and March, Cut back young shoots. 
Currant—February and March, Cut out canes 
freely. ‘ 
Gocberry —February and March, Cut out old canes 
iy. 
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Crago Pebrasey and March, Prune heavily to get 

new wood. 

Raspberry—August and September, Cut away bearing 
canes. 

ae ae and April, Cut out weak and 
sc 


‘We y . 

Bridal —May, Prune to produce solid growth. 

Deutzia—June and July, Trim very poser. 

——— June, Takeout dead and scraggly 
wood. 

Elderberry—August and September. Cut back half 
season’s growth. 

Honeysuckle—March and Apri!, Cut back severely. 

Hy — * roy dead wood. 

ountain Laurel—July and August, As little as pos- 


ble. 

Mock Orange—Jaly, Cut out dead branches. 

Climbing Rose—June and July, Cut back one-third. 

Lilac—June and uly. Cut back severely every year. 

Hybeid Perpetual—February and March, Cut back to 
‘our es. 

Hybrid ‘Teas April, Cut back to five eyes. 

Virginia Creeper—March and April, Prune young 
plants freely. 

_February and March are always a 
time of impatience and longing. One 
has tired of the first joys of winter. 
The bracing effects of cold, clear 
weather have worn off and the longing 
for spring becomes almost unbearable. 
During this disagreeable breaking up 
time, when the out-of-doors is often 
very undesirable with sudden changes 
of freezing and thawing, rain, slush 


and slip walking, much can be 
done to — the early-spring work. 
See that all len tools are ready for 
use, the icine shelf stocked with 


sprays, sulphur, ant-exterminator, etc., 
enty of stakes of various sizes should 
inted fresh and ready for use. 
_ If new bird-houses were not put up 
in the autumn, they should be before 
the close of this month. : 

Start bulbs for Easter, slip Geraniums 
for summer planting. 

Watch for the first Pussy Willows, 
joyful harbingers of spring. 

These months may be brightened by 
bringing into the house such perennials 
as Dialetra (Bleeding Heart). Branches 
of fruit trees may also be forced into 
bloom by simply putting them in 
water near a sunny window. 

Hepaticas and other wild flowers 
can forced into early. bloom. if 
brought into the house as soon as the 
ground is soft enough to make digging 
them up possible. 





Watch for the first spring birds and 
see that they are well supplied with 
food until all danger of frost and late 
storms is over. 


The Woodpecker 
BY MARION P. THOMAS 
[ Written expressip for The Fleur Grower} 


What does the term Woodpecker 

mean as used by the average person 
with little or no knowledge of birds? 
Simply any bird that climbs the trunks 
of trees instead of flitting from branch 
to branch, as is the manner of most 
birds. 
But are Woodpeckers the only birds 
that get their living from the bark of 
trunks and larger limbs of trees? No, 
but being the largest and most con- 
spicuously marked of the three or four 
varieties that feed in this way, they are 
naturally the best known, and all creep- 
ing birds are commonly referred to as 
Woodpeckers. 

The white-breasted Nuthatch is a 
very common bird in this locality, and 
re Bars but littie resemblance to 
the Woodpeckers. 
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All of the common Woodpeckers are 
dressed in black and white and sport a 
bit of red on the head. The little 
“Downy” and larger “Hairy” look 
just alike except in size. If seen in the 
city, nine times out of ten it is the 
Downy, as the Hairy prefers the coun- 
try and especially the woods. 

The Sapsucker somewhat resembles 
the other two, but has a larger, flatter 
red cap, and the male also has a red 
throat above a black vest. Below this, 
is washed with yellow, giving them the 
name, “Yellow-bellied Woodpecker.” 
They are very common in the city dur- 
ing the spring and fall. In the spring 
they are often seen boring holes in the 
trees and drinking the sap. 

One April, a few years ago, a very 
large flock must have arrived during 
the night, as in five minutes walk, any- 
where in this locality, a dozen or more 
might be seen, and everywhere; Maple 
trees especially, had great wet patches 
where the sap had run down their 
trunks from holes made by the Sap- 
suckers. In two or three days they 
had passed on, probably toward good 
nesting p 

How often we have heard someone 
report having seen a Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, when we knew they had merely 
seen a Downy, Hairy, or Yellow-bellied 
with but a dab of red on the head. 
The Red-headed has become quite 
scarce in this section, and it is doubt- 
ful if it is ever seen within the city 
limits. There are some sections in 
Oneida County where it is found; but 
for some reason or other it is no longer 
common and few people have seen the 
true Red-headed here. In some places 
it is very common still, and what a 
beautiful sight it is with its brilliant 
head and ulders. In St. Joseph, 
Missouri, Red-headed W ers are 
as familiar as Robins and display a 
great fondness for telegraph poles. 

All of the Woodpeckers are very valu- 
able as they remove enormous quanti- 
ties or cues, cocoons and insects from 
the of tree trunks and limbs, 
sometimes even tearing off bits of 
bark to get at the trees’ enemies hidden 
beneath. But as before stated, Wood- 
peckers are not the only birds that 
render this service. Of the others the 
White-breasted Nuthatch is the most 
common. Nuthatches are easily recog- 
nized by their odd habit of going down 
a tree head first, raising the head often 
to look off. Even the largest Nuthatch, 
the White-breasted, is much smailer 
than the Woodpeckers. And the Red- 
breasted is a tiny fellow, only occasion- 
ally seen in city gardens. These are 
all winter residents except the Sap- 
suckers, which winter in the southern 
states. 

Often during the aor and summer, 
a tiny, little brown bird may be seen 
creeping up the trunk of a tree, start- 
ing at the bottom and winding around 
up until the lower branches are reached, 
when off it will go to another tree to 
repeat the yoo trip. This is the 
little Brown Creeper. About the same 
size is the Black and White Creeping 
Warbler, whose habits of feeding are 


different from any of the other War- 


blers, as it creeps along the limbs of 
trees, picking grubs, various insects, 
py eggs, from crevices in the 


None of these birds are songsters, 
Nuthatches and Woodpeckers having 
far from melodious voices, but they all 
render great service in freeing trees of 


all forms of insect life that is to be 
found hidden in the bark. 

Nuthatches and Woodpeckers, par- 
ticularly the “‘ Downy,” can be attracted 
to one’s garden by a liberal supply of 
ham and bacon rinds or suet fastened 
securely to the trees. They will repay 
with liberal interest ali trouble taken 
for their sakes. 


Native Wild Flowers for the Garden 


BY ADELLA PRESCOTT (Central New York) 


(Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


T IS NOT EASY to make a list of 
wild flowers for the garden for 
many lose their grace and 
charm when taken from their na- 

tive habitat and droop in a forlorn and 
hopeless way when planted in the ordi- 
nary garden. But there are some 
which seem to enjoy the change and 
the easier life they live in a well 
ordered garden, and the true lover of 
flowers—the man or woman with the 
“growing hand”—will succeed with 
many because they will study to re- 
produce the natural conditions and 
environments. 

If one wishes to have a wild garden 
to bring into his narrow domain a 
tiny bit of familiar woodland, sugges: 
tions are hardly needed; for in t 
case one will naturally begin with 
Hepaticas and spring beauties and fol- 
low the procession ugh the season, 
adding to the group of familiar friends 
the attractive strangers that may be 
found on occasional trips to less well- 
known ° eae 

But if the desire is to enrich the gen- 
eral garden with the more showy and 
attractive native plants, a few hints 
may be helpful. It is hardly worth 
while in such a case to grow Hepaticas 
and the small early flowers, for, lovely 
as they are in their native woods, they 
seem sadly out of place among the 
Crocuses and Hyacinths of a modern 


One of the plants that may be taken 
into the auiten most ‘hopefully, is the 
large white Trillium. ough a lover 
of deep leaf mold, it will grow and 
increase quite satisfactorily in the 

arden, if planted where it is shaded 
nage eat of the summer sun. 
It is very well placed among Peonies 
as it blooms before the Peonies have 
much height and the lar lants give 
the needed shade later in the season. 
Trilliums should be planted in loose 
masses to get the best effect. 

A littlelater than the Trilliums come 
the Violets, of which there are many 
species and varieties, though only two 
or three are desirable for the garden. 
The common Meadow Violet is quite 
lovely enough to grace any border and 
responds gratefully to liberal treatment. 
The Birdfoot Violet has palmate leaves 
and a richer color, but does not, to = 
knowledge, w in this vicinity. 1 
our native Violets lack fragrance but 
there is a little English Violet that has 
become naturalized in many places 


that is as fragrant as any of the hot- 
house beauties, and so hardy that it 
will grow wherever it can obtain a 
footing. I tuck it in everywhere and 
revel in its sweetness. 

Following closely on the heels of the 
Violets, is our native Phlox (Phlox 
divaricata of botanies and catalogues.) 
It is a charming flower found on dry 
and rocky hillsides, and while it is not 
exactly rare, it is not by any means as 
common as the others mentioned 
above. It grows twelve to fifteen 
inches high and varies in shade from 
dull white to violet-blue or lavender. 
It seems a little difficult to establish 
but grows very well after it gets 
started, and having a creeping root- 
stock increases as time goes on. 

One of the most attractive of the 


. wild flowers for garden eorbeose is the 


tall Meadow Rue, a delicate graceful 
plant that will grow in sun or shade, 
and in almost any soil so long as its 
love for water is freely indulged. Its 
foliage is strikingly suggestive of the 
Maidenhair Fern, and itssprays of small, 
white, fringy flowers are very charm- 
ing, both alone and in combination 
with other flowers. Coming about the 
same time, or perhaps a li ; 
the wild Lilies, the yellow Meadow 
Lily, the Philadelphia Lily and the 
Turk’s Cap. All are showy and at- 
tractive, and the Meadow Lily will 
surely grow and increase in the garden 
if planted where its bulbs are shaded 
by other plants from the summer sun. 
other varieties may do equall 

well but I have had no experience wit 
them. Like the Trilliums they do 
een well planted among Peonies, 
pushing their flower stalks well above 
the Peony foliage and holding back 
their flowers till the last of the Peonies 
have gone by. 

Other easily wn and attractive 
plants are the Oswego Tea and Car- 
dinal Flower. Oswego Tea is one of 
the mints and has square stems 
and aromatic foliage characteristic of 
the family with rather large heads of 
showy red flowers. It is one of the 
flowers that looks best in small groups 
scattered among shrubbery and loses 
much of its charm and poetic grace if 
grown in large masses. It increases 
rapidly by its creeping rootstock. The 
Cardinal Flower—“ the reddest thing 
that grows”—blooms about the same 
time and its exquisite flowers are even 
a richer red and have a velvety tex- 
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ture rare among wild flowers. These 
two plants are very companionable, 
liking the same conditions of sun and 
moisture and harmonizing well in 
color, and both have the added charm 
of being beloved by Humming birds. 
About the same time, or haps a 
little earlier than these, is the Black- 
eyed Susan or Cone-flower, as it is 
sometimes called. This is rather a 
coarse, weedy plant, but the ga blos- 
soms are very well worth while and 
are not at all particular as to soil or 
position. Later come the Hardy Asters 


in many shades of lavender and purple, 
and with these the season is ended. 

The above is merely a hint of the 
riches awaiting the explorer of fields 
and woodlands. The list may be greatly 
lengthened if one cares to specialize in 
native Orchids and other exacting 
plants, and each locality will add its 
own peculiar treasures to those of wider 
distribution, but these so briefly men- 
tioned are easily obtained, either by 
collection or purchase, and are a dis- 
tinct addition to even the most sophis- 
ticated garden. 








OUR BIRDS 








At Home With the Birds 


On the morning of May 30, 1921, I was 
awakened by the rousing song of a 
Brown Thrasher in the Elm_ whose 
branches overhang the house. He was 
singing his famous corn song, and seemed 
to urge me to hurry up and help with the 
planting. We were late with our work 
this year, and, consequently, were havin 
to stay at home and work this Memoria 
Day instead of taking a part in the beau- 
tiful exercises. The bird seemed to know 
the order in which to proceed. - 

Taking this as. an auspicious begin- 
ning for the day, I decided to see what 
a and happiness I could get from 


ther Nature and her feathered chil- - 


dren while I proceeded from one task 
to another about the house and lawn. 
Lacking the advantages of a _well- 
equip laundry in the basement, I was 
soon busy with the family wash on the 
back porch, where I had the advantage 
of seeing and hearing all that went on 
among my bird friends. The night be- 
fore I had taken the Lr ree Sparrow’s 
possessions from the birdhouse, and had 
thrown them on the ground, for this 
Sparrow couple had driven out a pair of 
Bluebirds, and moved in without permis- 


‘sion and without any intention of ever 


ing rent. As I stepped out on the 
Co dea ok At. was much sur- 
pri * to as See eee meres into 

e house, an parrows picking up 
their trash and throwing it together in 
a near-by apple tree. A Redheaded Wood- 
pecker looked on and voiced his opinion as 

queer, queer!” Prairie Chickens 

from the dry marshes where they 

ged their rival’s superiority. 
Early as it was, a tragedy had ; 
in the orchard, for a of frenzied 
Robins had y gata ~ of their second 
set of eggs. uejay was flying 
about and screaming, “Thief, het as 
if to lay the blame on someone else. Only 
last week I had seen him pillage their 
first nest. 

A Crow was flying dangerously near 
the chicken coop where he was looking 
for a tender morsel for his family’s break- 
fast. A Downy Woodpecker 
his morning reveille from the or- 
chard. A Song Sparrow, which has his 
home under a bunch of clover in the 
orchard, sang a sweet and melodious 
matin. The weather never interferes 
with this favorite’s singing. A Balti- 
more Oriole perched on the windmill 
wheel and sang his best, while his mate 
worked on her woven cradle. Later she 


was seen eating wheat off the ground 
with the barnyard chickens. A Chippie 
Sparrow came to the doorstep and ate 
the crumbs from our breakfast. The 
four pairs of Barn Swallows which are 
nesting in the toolshed and calfbarn 
skipped and turned with great dexterity 
as they pursued their prey through the 
air. o pairs of Purple Martins flew 
in and out of their house, the males 
singing their simple but delightful song. 
a. year a pair of Great-crested 
Flyeatchers have nested in the woods 
close by, but this was the first time that 
I had seen them in the orchard. The 
male sounded as though he were looking 
for trouble, but perhaps he was only 
looking for the much-sought snakeskin, 
without which no Great-crested’s nest is 
oe A female Cowbitd was 
thily walking toward the Bluebird 
house when I advised her to leave at 
once and build a nest of her own. Two 
happy-go-lucky Bobolinks sported and 
sang in the clover field. They flew high 
in air, and sang coming down, their 
song reminding one of musical fireworks. 
A dow Lark let me know of his 
whereabouts in the meadow. A pair of 
Flickers chased each other around the 
trunk of an apple tree, and seemed to be 
playing hide-seek. A Kingbird and his 
“oe were wane their —— in the 
old sweet apple tree again is year. 
Chimn: ey Swifts coursed through the air 
above house while I turned the wash- 
ing machine. They kept up a continu- 
ous twittering which I took to mean that 
pene were d that they did not have 
to do their washing that way. A Marsh 
Hawk sailed over the ha d, where he 
was hunting for field mice and other 
small rodents. 
When I went out to hang up the first 
basket of clothes I found a Fock of lively 


Goldfinches on the lines. How bay . 
e 


they were! They remain in floc 
longest of our song birds. It is often 
July before they build their nests. A 
mourning Dove sang to his mate from 
the Burr Oak tree. A black Tern fol- 
lowed the pe on the hillside, and 
feasted on the upturned worms. A Cat- 
bird was preening his feathers, which 
did not seem at all necessary, for he was 
spick and span as it was. 

While I bung up the second basket of 
clothes a Wood Pewee called his own 
Name in a sweet, sad voice from the 
woods below the house. A_Dickcissel 
chanted incessantly from the alfaifa 
field. Seven yey ago these birds 
nested around in abundance, but 
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they have not been seen since until this 
year. A low gutteral “Cow, cow, cow, 
cow!” informed me that a black-billed 
Cuckoo was in the orchard. Leaving my 
work for the first time, I sought this 
rare caller, and found him opening a 
tent caterpillar’s nest. A Field Spar- 
row sang from the fence row beyond the 
orchard. The nest is there in a wild 
gooseberry bush. A Hairy Woodpecker 
visited the suet on the Elm tree. This 
was the first time that he had been seen 
there since the snow left. A prairie 
horned Lark entered the yard from the 
alfalfa-field. At 10:30, while I was 
hanging up the last garment, a Nighi- 
ha lied his name, and wheeled 
through the air and called his nasal 
“peent.” 

When my husband came in to dinner 
he informed me that he had found the 
Killdeer’s nest in the corn stubble, where 
he had been disking. On two days I 
had searched for this nest, but was led 
far from it each time by the mother 
bird, which adroitly feigned the cripple 
act. She would give her warning cry 
and then run for a rod or two, when she 
would drag her wings, appear to tumble 
over, and move her tail rapidly from 
side to side. Then she would run again 
and repeat the performance until she had 
led me far from her nest. We wanted to 
keep these Plovers near us, so in order 
to save the nest and four eggs I moved 
it a short distance to the edge of the 
field. The nest was only a slight de- 
pression in the ground, and was lined 
with a bit of straw, which had been 
hauled from the barnyard. A large fork 
full of the earth was moved with the 
eggs, so as not to jar them, and to kee 

em from being touched. Then 
watched fom a distance to see if the 
bird would find her eggs. In a short 
time she flew directly to the old site. On 
finding her precious eggs gone she stood 
there and fairly wailed. I can still hear 
her piteous cries, and am duly punished 
for meddling, for the eggs were deserted. 

In the rnoon while taking down 
the clothes, a Red-eyed Vireo sang from 
the Elm, where he was diligently hunting 
among the leaves of the hi t 
branches. After supper I walked k 
to the other end of the farm, and was 
rewarded by hearing an open air concert 
from Rose Lake, which is quite near. 
The Redwings were practicing their fa- 
mous chorus, and in my mind’s eye I 
could see them teetering and swingi 
on the rushes. Two Virginia ils 
called back and forth from the tall 

A pied-billed Grebe made the 
woods resound with his loud, coarse cries. 
As I walked home through the lane sev- 
eral Vesper Sparrows out of the 
=e into the tall — on either side. 

ey were singing their evening vespers 
in. a subdued voice, and cnly paused . 
ing cone h to allow me to s 

ter the chickens were shut up for 

the night, and the children put to a 
sat on the porch for a while to rest, and 
to listen to the night’s music, when a 
Screech Owl began his day’s operations. 
Suddenly Helen, aged five, came patter- 
i out from her bed and whispered, 
“Mamma, what is that funny bird say- 
ing?”—ANGIE KUMLIEN MAIN, Jefferson 
Co., Wis.—(In Breeder’s Gazette) 





A “Good Samaritan” Blackbird 


An associated press dispatch states 
that Mrs. O. A. Hudson, living east of 
Wymore, Neb., reports a circumstance 
of interest to bird lovers which has 
come under her observation. 

Mrs. Hudson isa bird lover and keeps 
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| OUR BIRDS — Continued | 





food and water out for them at all 
times. She noted the peculiar actions 
of a Blackbird and a Thrush which 
svaee teas lone ae 
always i vestigati e 
found that the Blackbird ted the 
Thrush, picking up the bits of food and 
——, m into the mouth of the 
other , exactly as a Robin feeds its 
young. Closer investigation showed 
that the bill of the Thrush had been 
broken off near to its head. It was 
unable to feed itself and the Blackbird 
had befriended it. 

We are surely glad to know there is some 
good in a Blackbird. Heretofore we had 
supposed there was nothing but bad in this 


and Insect Plagues 


dependent thereon for 
ress bulletin of the Ohio 
riment Station then 


The weekly 
Agricultural 
goes on to say: 

“Plagues of rodents have followed 
a reduction in the numbers birds. 
Nevada suffered a plague during 1907-1908 which 
resulted in it loss te ranchmen. The plague 
subsided o after the ranchmen 


farmer, according to entomologists; and in some 
cases the Sparrows are developing an a 
patito for tuesste and west escda, but ey ot 
drive away native birds by destroying eggs, young 
and nesting places.” 

Note that the usual slam is given to 
the English Sparrow and that it is ac- 
cused of driving away native birds by 
destroying their eggs, their young, and 
their nesting places. ere we live we 
have seen the English Sparrow driven 
off by native birds, and today there are 

ractically none of that species in our 
ocality. Our native Blue Jay, however, 


does exactly what the English S 


so that they would be plentiful on the 
face of the earth instead of compara- 
tively scarce as they are now in all too 
many sections, no one need have the 
ightest doubt but that our gardens 
fields would suffer far less from 
rodents and insect plagues than is now 
the case.—Florists’ Exchange 





well here, the severe snows, and espe- 
i the ice storms, combined with 


cially 
the severe cold, being destructive 
to them. It is very doubtful if they 


ever become domesticated in this sec- 


restrictive game laws. Too bad to 
waste the money.—THE EDITOR 





The 


Rose 
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Rose General Jacqueminot 


“BYFLEET” (p. 547) writes: “I do not 
knew if. de Theos le wenths givin. fer 
market nowadays, but forty Pansy ago 
it was a great favorite with London 
market growers.” The answer is No! it 
is not so much as formerly. The 
comi of Richmond and Liberty, to 
name but two, and the demand for - 
stemmed blooms, displaced it to some 
extent years ago. It is still , how- 
ever, in considerable quantities. For a 
quarter of a century I grew a few thou- 
sands of it in pots for cutting, though 
these were but a Dogue compared to 
the thousands grown by a score or more 
of my nei urs around. The puzzle 
was what me of the countless thou- 
sands of blooms of this variety alone 
that day after day for months on end 
found their way to Covent Garden 
Market. But then the  flower-girls 
thronged the London streets and sub- 
urbs, and almost everybody would pat- 
ronize a red Rose. It was from the dis- 
trict in which I so long resided—in the 
very nursery, I believe, which I subse- 
—— occupied—that some of, if not 
the very first forced blooms of this va- 
riety which found their way to Covent 
Garden from market men, were grown. 
The price these earliest blooms realized 





was thirty shillings per dozen, the 
grower of them assuring me that for 
years his best blooms—“firsts,” as they 
were called—fell no lower than a shil- 
ling apiece at the close of the season. 
se were the palmy days of Rose 
forcing. “Byfleet,” however, has not 
exactly sta the correct routine of 
CULTUR® THEN ADOPTED. The potting 
was begun in late September, where pos- 
sible, and finished as early as could be in 
October, ‘when renewed root action set 
up. Maidens were potted, for prefer- 
ence,.in early October, for the same rea- 
son. Six or so later the older- 
established plants were put into a cold 
house, all ventilators and doors being 
kept fully open day and night. Three 
weeks of this for drying up and sweet- 
ening the soil were allowed before the 
earliest were pruned, this being followed 
- Me: further short spel! before closing 
house. By the middle of December 
the — es Jas = oy in a tem- 
perature o egrees, and it was con- 
sidered good business if the earliest buds 
were showing a month later. m 
however, ‘vas remarkably slow during 
the short, aark days of winter, and fogs 
a great hindrance. Later the tempera- 
tures were increased till 55 degrees as 
a maximum was reached. Very firm 
potting was always indulged in—re- 








43 


garded, indeed, as essential. To good 
it loam stacked with manure an 
ition of bone meal only was made to 


-. the potting soil. Than this red Rose few 


plants vthen forced are more exacting, 
an —z temperature or humid at- 
mosphere playing havoc with the colour, 
the richness or otherwise of which made 
all the difference between “first” and 
“second” quality blooms. These things 
avoided, a season of steady growth, par- 
ticularly from the Prats or starting 
till the appearing of the buds, was con- 
sidered essential. Strong, rary d act- 
ing manures were always avoided by the 
best cultivators, experience proving that 
these were as fatal to good colour as 
Hy variable temperatures. Many 
a inner in this particular branch of 
market work has had to pay dearly for 
departing from orthodox or, shall I say, 
rational? methods of cultivation, a hi 
temperature too early applied after the 
runing being directly responsible for 
lind or non-flowering shoots. A -sur- 
prising rience was the intensely col- 
oured, ned, and shapely blooms al- 
ways borne by the doldest-established 
plants, and, if less large than those from 
younger stock, they invariably com- 
manded the best prices. 

In these days, when much is written 
against the practice of grafting and 
budding—in some instances rightly so— 
it is interesting to remember that for the 
Rose named, when forced, no stock 
suited so well as the Manetti. On some 
other stocks growth was both sluggish 
and erratic, while own-root plants sim- 
ply refused to move. 

E. H. JENKINS 





Old-Time Roses 


MENTION of Rose General Jacque- 
minot carries one’s memory back many 
years. Between forty fifty years 
ago I was for a long time engaged in a 
nursery where plants and flowers were 
grown for Covent Garden Market. Roses 
were largely cultivated, both indoors and 
out. For pots General Jacqueminot was 
the favourite. The plants were treated 
exactly as described your correspond- 
ent, and good-flowe: examples always 
sold well. Besides those grown in pots, 
a large space of ground was given » ~ 
Roses for the supply of cut flowers. For 
this General J eminot was also a 
favourite, as the flowers, if in con- 
dition, always sold readily. e plants 

wn for cut bloom were all dwarfs. 

ides the varie mentioned above, 
considerable bread of the following 
were grown:—John H , Duke of 
Edinburgh, Senateur Vaisse, La France, 
Jules Margottin, Gloire de Dijon, Souve- 
nir de la Malmaison, Mrs. Bosanquet, 
and Aimé Vibert. This last was cut in 
sprays containing both expanded blooms 
and unopened buds.. The practice was 
to cut the as late in the evening 
as possible, especially if the weather was 
hot, as then it was but a somposaiindy 
short time before the blooms were sold. 
They were gathered just as the buds 
were opening, and then, if carefully 
packed, es | were fresh and bright in the 
morning. From the picker’s standpoint, 
the flowers were by no means all of equal 
merit, the worst being Jules Margottin, 
as its shoots were so freely furnished 
with spines. For the opposite reason 
John Hopper was much appreciated. In 
the days referred to, the flowers em- 
ployed for bouquets and other purposes 
were so universally wired that long 
stems were not so much appreciated as 
they are now.—W. T. in wdening Il- 
lustrated (English) 
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How Best to Keep Dahlia Blooms 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


By W. W. WILMoRE, Denver, Colo. 


I note in the December issue a request 
from “ Perplexed,” asking for informa- 
tion regarding the keeping of Dahlia 
blooms after being cut. also note 
the statement that all methods tried 
have proven failures. 

It may be that “Perplexed” has not 
had a fair chance. The percentage of 
varieties suitable for cutting, in com- 
parison with the great number of va- 
rieties now offered, is rather limited, 
by reason of poor keeping qualities, 
undesirable colors for the purpose, 
short stems, weak stems, etc. Many 
of the newer ones, though high in 
price, are practically worthless for cut- 
ting purposes. And yet, in the total, 
there are hundreds of varieties that are 
excellent cutters. 

One rule will apply to all double and 
semi-double varieties. They should 
be cut only when the flower is just at 
its prime. If immature, they will wilt. 
If too far advanced they fade or drop 
their petals cee. is rule does 
not apply to the singles. Singles, as a 
rule, should be cut when the flower is 
about two-thirds expanded, or just a 
little over that. And all varieties 
should be gotten into water before 
they have a chance to wilt. It is prac- 
tically impossible to revive a wilted 
Dahlia. 


_ Another good rule is to cut only late 
in the afternoon or early evening, 
(cloudy weather excepted), and plunge 
the cut stems at once into cold water 
to be kept over night, and if a base- 
ment is available, it is preferable to 
keeping them above ground. No air 
is en and under no circumstances 
should the blooms be placed in a strong 
draft. 

I do not like the practice of singeing 
stems for at least two reasons: First, 
the hands are soiled and blackened 
from the smoky stems, and second, and 
far more important, I believe it defeats 
the end worked for. The present theory 
that heat seals up the sap and thus 
prolongs the life of the flower, I believe 
to be an error. 

_it is my belief, at the present stage 
of information, that scalding breaks up 
the tissue of the stem and thus enables 
it to absorb water more readily, a con- 
dition not present when the stem is 
singed. In scalding the stem,!I have 
not found it necessary to leave the 
stems in hot water as long as some ad- 
vocate. Thirty seconds is ample if the 
water is at the boiling or scalding point. 
Perhaps even twenty seconds would be 
better. And about four inches of the 
stem is all that need be so treated. 
Many varieties do not need a hot water 
treatment, but will keep nicely with 
the cold water treatment before men- 
tioned. However, the hot water treat- 


ment is good where flowers have to be 
cut and delivered in haste. 

Another point worthy of mention is 
that the early. blooms, those coming in 
July and early August, are so soft that 
they are not good subjects for keeping. 
Even many good keepers do not behave 
well in very hot weather, so too much 
should not be expected of the very 
early blooms. Also, it may be said 
that many poor or indifferent keepers 
in hot weather, will keep finely in the 
late, cool weather of the fall 

As to a list of the good keepers and 
those suitable for cutting, I fear “Per- 
plexed” would be still more perplexed 
should the various growers send in 
even a limited iist of them. Perhaps a 
better way would be for “Perplexed” 
to write several growers, mentioning 
the colors and types wanted, and ask 
for the “‘ best white,” “best pink,” etc. 
A list of six to ten varieties, if wanted 
for the cut flower trade, and grown in 
quantity, I have found better than a 
long list of only a few each. 





By Mrs. R. W. WALTERS 


In reply to “ Perplexed,” in December 
issue, page 267, who wants to know 
how to prevent Dahlia blooms from 
wilting, I herewith present verbatim, 
portion of letter I received some time 
ago, on this same subject, from the 
president of The American Dahlia So- 
ciety, Mr. Richard Vincent, Jr., White 
Marsh, Md.: 


* * * “We cut all day long, when cutting 
season is on, and sometimes they are ve 
much withered when brought in. * * * 
They (the blooms) are unpacked, spread on 
a table in the basement of our packing shed 
and well soaked with water. Kept out of 
the draft they very soon revive. We find 
this better than setting up in deep jars asthe 
leaves and stems turn dark very quickly. 
This way they do not, and when once fresh- 
ened up, will be apt to stay so, especially if 
set in vases of water. Cutting a little por- 
tion of the stem off the next morning, opens 
the pores so they can take the water more 
freely.” oe ae 

From Mr. Vincent’s method, I con- 
cluded that the way to freshen a wilted 
Dahlia bloom is to apply moisture to 
the petals instead of the stem. Take 
a lesson from nature; how beautiful 
and waxy Dahlia flowers are during a 
fog or misting rain. Also, I have seen 
decapitated Dahlia biooms, upon fall- 
ing to the | ae in a moist, shaded 
spot, kee h for days. Now, if we 
can uce these same moist, shady 
conditions artificially, in a cool celiar, 
free from draft, we will get gratifying 
results. 

We have no table in our cellar, but 
as I am an amaterr and grow only a 
few flowers, I stripped the bottom leaves 
from the stems, stood them in shallow 
vessels, so that each flower stood sep- 
arate, and sprinkled the blooms with a 


whisk broom, though a rubber sprinkler 
would be much better. I have kept 
Dahlia blooms in the house fresh for 
several days, supplying them moisture 
often, merely by dipping my fingers in 
water and sprinkling them. However, 
it was the smaller flowered varieties of 
Dahlias that kept fresh several days 
by this method. The giant flowered 
Dahlias, with long petals, wilt much 
quicker than the smaller decorative 
and show types. Smaller flowered 
Dahlias are much better for commer- 
cial use than the ones having very 
long petals. I like the giant Dahlia 
blooms better for yard decoration. 

I would like to see more attention 

id to production of smaller flowered 

ahlias suitable for commercial use, 
without sacrificing any of the beauty 
of color and form that now obtains in 
the larger kinds. It seems that of late 
years, attention has been directed ex- 
clusively toward producin iant 
Dahlias, giant Gladioli, and other floral 
monsters. Personally { would welcome 
a reaction against this tendency in 
favor of daintiness, gracefulness, and 
exquisite shades of color. 





By Mrs. F. A. LORENZ 


I have had considerable experience 
in handling cut Dahlias this fall, and 
try to cut them early in the morning, 
before the dew is gone,if possible. I 
also had good results, when the weather 
was cool, if I cut the flowers in the 
evening, placed them at once in jars of 
water and dipped the stems in hot 
water early in the morning. I have 
the water boiling hot, remove from the 
fire, and dip the stems to the depth of 
an inch or two, place the flowers in 
deep jars of cold water and set in a 
cool, dark place until wanted. They 
will naturally keep better when the 
weather is cool, and I find there is a 
great difference in the keeping qualities 
of different varieties. Some kinds al- 
ways keep in good condition longer 
than others. It isa good be to clip 
the ends of the stems and dip in hot 
water each day when giving the flowers 
fresh water. During cool weather I 
have had flowers in perfect condition 
after being cut a week. They should 
never be left in a closed room at night; 
set them on a porch or in aroom where 
the windows are open and there is no 
artificial heat, if it can be so arranged. 
Buds cut when partially open, and 
given the hot water treatment, will 
open perfectly if kept in a cool, rather 
dark place. 


By BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 


Let the blossom get fully open on the 
plant and remain there until it acquires 
alittle woodiness of substance. Dahlia 
blossoms that wilt at once and refuse 
to revive, usually have been picked too 
soon. Some flowers will acquire sub- 
stance after picking in the bud stage, 
but not the Dahlia. 
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Keeping Dahlias Through 
the Winter 
BY J. K. ALEXANDER 
( Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer) 


The storage of your Dahlia clumps 
is very important, Sioaiee if they decay 
or dry up they become worthless. 

Many people do not understand how 
to care for them, so I will offer them 
the benefit of my thi years’ experi- 
ence as a Dahlia specialist. 

I commence alate as soon as 
the foliage has been killed by severe 
frosts. My clumps are not allowed to 
dry out of doors more than three or 
four hours,then are taken to the cellars, 
and packed in large bins. Each clump 
is packed one top of the other, upside 
down. The object of having them wu 
side down is to allow the wat su 
stance in the stalk to run out. I have 
found that in many varieties when the 
clump is upright, the watery substance 
will collect in the crown of the clump, 
causing the clump to decay, which 
many times will destroy the entire 
clump, making it necessary for you to 
purchase new tubers. 

Where a small number of clumps are 
to be stored, I would recommend that 
they be packed in a barrel or case, the 


inside lined with paper, and of course, 
the clumps packed away carefully up- 
side down. The lining with paper 


prevents the free circulation of heat and 
air and sustains a more even tempera- 
ture. I have found that it is the 
circulation of heat and air that causes 
Dahlias todry up. Aneven temperature 


of between 40 and 50 degrees is 
should 
e source 


In heated cellars, the clum 
be placed as far away from 
of the heat as possible, and the amount 
of paper lining increased to prevent 
the circulation of heat. It is well to 
cover the top of the barrel with paper, 
the same as the sides were lined. 
_ Dahlias keep during the Winter best 
in clump form, so it is better to wait 
until planting time before dividing. 
Then too, in the Spring, eyes commence 
to show, which help in a 

It is well to look at your Dahlia bulbs, 
every three or four weeks during the 
Winter, to see if they are keeping 
well. If mould or decay is noticed they 
are too damp, and greater circulation 
is required; if too , and the tubers 
commence to shrivel, they should be 
covered more. If shriveling too much, 
they can be sprinkled with water, but 
if this is done, care must be taken not 
to use too much water, which will 
cause them to sprout too early. 


Select Dahlia Lists Wanted 


Not long since, a subscriber inquired 
for a select list of Dahlias for certain 
purposes, and we have had some re- 
sponse to this inquiry in the form of 
such lists. Now we want lists of Dahlias 
for a purpose. Each contributor 
may select his own — and fill out 
his list accordingly. ill be glad to 
print such Dahlia lists in the form of a 
symposium, probably in the March 
issue. Growers do not _ on best 
ves but this should not deter 

em. 
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ODDS AND ENDS 


By R. S. STURTEVANT 











Development 


Whereas we gardeners may have 

but a few chances to start with fresh 
poms and plantings, the opportunity 
or change, for improvement, is ever 
with us. We, and our gardens as well, 
show constant growth, sometimes peri- 
odic, but it is not altogether easy to 
see new possibilities in accustomed 
surroundings. We may become a bit 
dissatisfied, our borders and shrub- 
beries may seem irredeemably dull and 
without interest, and then, like a flash, 
a new idea appears, and we create in 
the midst, and with our old materials. 
a new picture. I speak not of those 
who revel in a garden of design, but of 
those with a small place with developed 
shrubberies and odd beds of flowers, 
for it is to these last that the doors of 
change are most easily opened. 

I have long had a semi-shaded corner 

iven over to blackberries. It is low, 

ow the level of the street, a tangle 
undeveloped, and yet so full of growth 
as to be not without a certain charm. 
One looks down a long Peony-lined path 
to this shaded spot, and for long it has 
remained untouched, uninteresting, but 
not obtrusive. An idle moment at even- 
tide, and I decided to study out its pos- 
sibilities of development, picturing not 
a sudden perfection, but a ual bit 
of addition here, and cutting back there, 
until a worthwhile place to visit came 
into being. First, well in the back- 
ound, I added some shrubs for screen, 
ilacs and Mock Orange, filched from 
old established shrubberies, then in the 
foreground I formed a sodded semi- 
circle, a fit terminus to my mas sae. 
I edged it with shade-enduring Plantain 
Lilies, their bold foliage aglint from 
afar, then comes a serried row of Peo- 
nies, and behind, the rampant black- 
berries with their dark green foliage. 
A Tartarian Maple, not yet full-grown 
but spreading characteristically, seems 
to shelter the curved seat, twin Cedars, 
small but compact, mark the entrance 
of the path, my blackberry patch has 
become a pieasant resting place, one to 
look forward to as we go down between 
the Peonies, to look out from, as we sit 
in the flickering shadows. 

Again: There is just a bit of ground 
between the house and the western 
boundary, originally a strip of lawn 
and shru , but now, after the 
lapse of some years, the shrubs have 
drawn near to one another and spread 
upward and outward until but a ribbon 
re) remains, and I look out with 
difficulty over a sea of foliage. It was 
a place of sun, but is now a place of 
shade, and I can look down to bare 
trunks and ground. Here is a little 
problem for solution, one largely of 
cutting rather than of planting, and 
yet I want a bit of high foliage and a 
passageway, something also of interest 
in the garden line. There was a tall 


Poplar off the corner of the house, a 
tropic growth of Staghorn Sumac, a 
smothered Forsythia against the wall, 
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some leggy Lilacs, a regular hodge- 
pod e of different things. With the 
oplar for emphasis, and the billowin 
Sumac for mass and screen in mind, 
cut my way through, not straight, but 
slightly winding, the v removal of 
deadwood alone was enlightening. | 
rather liked the angled stems of Sumac, 
the Forsythia revealing long trailers 
that, treated as a vine, would clothe 
the wall of the house. In fact, it 
‘seemed necessary to remove but a few 
entire shrubs to get not only a path, 
but a bit of open ground fit for careful 
planting. It was still shaded some- 
what, and what could be better than 
und covers of spring things, bits 

rom the wild? Now stepping stones 
lead through a low growth of Ferns 
and Violets, of Primroses and spiry 
Bell-flowers, to an archway close to the 
house corner. In spring this is yellow 
with Golden Bell, in fall, ablaze with 
Woodbine, and among the shag 
trunks of the Sumac, one will find the 
first Snow-drops, the first blue Scilla 
andCrocus. My tangled, barren shrub- 
bery has become a pleasant by-path, 
one hardly appreciates that a shingled 
wall forms one side of this bit of de- 
velopment from waste space. 

Stillonceagain. The narrow kitchen 
path, its once trim edges of green now 
starved by the encroaching shrubs, is 
straight and uncompromising, a bit 
sordid and utilitarian, but nothing 
more. Surely this, too, may possess a 
bit of interest. A slight deviation as it 
joins the sidewalk, the transplanting of 
but one shrub, and we have a bit of 
privacy, a little cutting back, and we 
open up a —— of the lawn, a few 
removals of unneeded shrubs, and a lot, 
an awful lot, of healthy digging, and 
we are ready for the finishing touches. 
The taller shrubs have been trimmed 
to seem even taller, almost over-arch- 
ing, the lesser ones against the house, 
cut low, and all in and among them I 
have again gone to the wild and 
gathered Ferns and Violets, Wild Gin- 
ger and Asters, until there is a perfect 
carpet of , and the path, a wide 
worn tread ark, threads its way across. 
It is a simple, unassuming picture, but 
none the less of interest. 

No place is too small wherein to form 
a picture, if we could but know, and 
few indeed are the places so barren of 
nutriment as not to support some bit 
of green. We cannot perhaps grow 
what we will, painting widely with a 
grand success, but we can and should 
make the most of our opportunities, 
study closely the close relationship of 
plants and soil and exposure, and then, 
with this guide, we can make pleasant 
nooks, small pictures full of charm, and 
with care nature will fight with us, not 
against us, to make a more enduring 
masterpiece. 


We must again apologize this month 
for omitting much interesting material 
because of great pressure on our col- 
umns. The Gladiolus continued ar- 
ticles will be finished directly and then 
we will give more space to the other 
summer-flowering plants as their im- 
portance deserves. 
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Notes and News of the Societies 











American Gladiolus Society 











The question of Trial Garden testing 


and Nomenclature has been rather a- 


perplexing one in this Society under 
existing conditions. 

For a number of years a Trial Garden 
was satisfactorily and successfully con- 
ducted at Cornell University, but 
conditions during the war prevented 
its further operation. 

There had bee been regularly elected at 
stated intervals a Nomenclature Com- 
mittee of three, expected to personaliy 
inspect Gladioli blooming in the —_ 
den, determine values and pass u 
names pro for registration. O 
ously such a Committee could not 
function seauiee of its inability to 
make the required visits to the Garden, 
and for years has been inoperative. 

In seeking a more practical way to 
accomplish these purposes your Officers 
and Executive Committee have adopted 
the ight moaticatio subject, possibly, 
to slight modification as need may be- 
come apparen 

There will be established four Trial 
Gardens, under the sanction and recog- 
nition of the Society, as follows: at 
Cornell University, under direction of 
Dr. A.C. Beal; at hio State University, 
under direction of Prof. Alfred C. 
Hottes; at the University of Minnesota, 
under direction of Prof. LeRoy Cady, 
and at St. Thomas, Ontario, under 
direction of an officer or Committee of 
the St. Thomas Horticultural Society. 
_ Growers may submit bulbs for test- 
ing to such of these Gardens as may 
be most convenient, or to all of them, 
as they may see fit. These Gardens, 
thus widely separated, will give diver- 
sity of climatic and soil conditions 
desirable for thorough testing. 

There will be no Nomenclature Com- 
mittee, but a Registrar will be ap- 
peste. who will have charge of all 

ation of names. 
ull details in regard to submission 
of names for registration, of bulbs to 
Gardens for testing and of blooms to 
Shows for judging merits in competi- 
tion for the Society’s Award of Merit or 
its First — Certificate, will be given 


v 
“The following appointments have 
been made and accepted : 


Exhibition Committee: Mr. J. J. Prouty, 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., Chairman; Mr. Gerrit 
Vos, Grand Rapids, <a Mr. Madison 

, Calcium, N. and Mr. D. M. 
Boardman, Buchanan, Mich: 

of Judges: Mrs. A. H. Austin. 

This is a new office, created in order that 
the work of judging at the Shows may be 
systematized and properly and promptly 
ae poy egren with her o 
known long experience, is w 
qualified to look after it. 


C. R. HINKLE, Pres’t 





The Executive Committee have 
selected Kalamazoo, Mich., for the 1922 


macting and flower show, the week of 
st 14th, if it can be arranged, and 
bly the 16th and 17th. 


JouN J. PROUTY, 
Chairman of Ex. Com. 


on 





Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists 











Extracts from the annual address of President 
. Pennock. ] 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW MEMBERS :— 


We feel the future has more in store for 
humanity in this world of ours, towards 
progressive civilization, better living con- 
ditions, better feeling towards our fellow- 
beings, more thought to that which is 
elevating and refining, less of that old spirit, 
say it with guns, so let us teach the world to 
“Say It With Flowers.” With all these 
advancements in deed and thought, how can 
we horticulturists, dispensers of one of God’s 
greatest gifts, help but be benefited by that 
uplift that we are living through, so let each 
one of us put forth our best efforts and make 
ba crowning year of the history of the 

In going back over the thirty-seven years 
of the S.A. F.’s past, we do not realize what 
tremendous strides the Society has made, 
till we analyze the conditions existing then 
and those of today, and realize what 
wonderful opportunities the youth of today 
has to learn, and to push ahead, compared 
to the opportunities of t those of the past. In 
knowlege there is wealth, and that is what 
the S.A.F. has been doing all these years, 
giving us unstintedly, helping each and every 
one to conduct his affairs with more up-to- 
date methods, both from a scientific and 
business standpoint. Looking into the past 
brings to mind the starting of the S.A.F. 
and the part played by that grand old man 
J. C. Vaughan, the friend of every horticul- 
turist, who was largely instrumental in the 
starting of the Society, always a worker, and 
still a worker, contributing his bit whenever 
occasion or necessity arises. What would 
the Society have done without these men of 
the older generation, without the Vaughans, 
the Craigs, the Lonsdales, the Westcotts, the 
Smiths, the Stewarts, the Burtons, the Hills, 
and many others who bring back most 
wonderful recollections of what we can do 
to make our lives worth while. We, in our 
busy every day life, are apt to forget those 
who are older and have passed their en 
so we want to take this opportunity to 
press our appreciation and thanks for all that 
the old guard has done. 

The different societies such as The Rose 
Society, Carnation Society, Chrysanthemum 
Society, etc. are all the results of the S. A. F. 
There’s a feeling among quite a number of 
our higher lights in “in the S.A. F. that these 
societies should not have left the Mother 
Society. I think there are good reasons on 
both sides. In some ways I would prefer to 
see all these societies work within the S. A. F., 
and, yet, looking at it from another stand- 
point, I hardly see how they could be handled, 
and handled in a satisfactory manner, as 
each has its own particular field. 

You have been hearing about the National 
Flower Show which is to take place in Cleve- 
land the end of March, and this will be one of 
the biggest events in the horticultural world 
of recent years. One of the finest eS -- 
the country will be at our command, gi 
us an ity to make a ook ire | 
setting—-a show that will certainly eclipse 
anything that has ever been staged in this 


or any other country. So with the. suppori 
which we feel every florist will give, the 
country over, not only in the way of exhibits, 
but with his unstinted backing, we feel we 
cannot help but have a successful show in 
every way. 

It is gratifying to note that through the 
workings of the new budget system it is 
recommended and ically provided that 
Congress abolish long-standing custom 
of each year distributing free seeds over the © 
country. We believe this is a splendid move, 
and is one that will be appreciated by every- 
one. 

We are all friends. Competitions and 
rivalries, and keen business dealings, are the 
stress and strivings of the day’s work, but 
do not let these carry you too far. Let 
no hatreds and jealousies mar the ever 
present fact that we are all human, and in 
the long run there is plenty in this world for 
allofus. Let us all strive for friendly feeling 
and cooperation for the advancement of 
horticulture and the happiness of humanity 
and for a bigger and better S. A. F. &. O. H. 





Ontario Horticultural Society 











The Annual Meeting of The Ontario 
Horticultural Society will be held in 
The King Edward Hotel, Toronto, on 
Thursday and Friday, Feb. 9 and 10, 
1922. Three hundred fifty delegates 
are expected from provincial societies, 
which now number about 130, with 2 a 
total membership of 32,000. 


F. E. BENNETT, Pres’t 





The American Rose Society 











The following Roses have been offered for 
registration and upon by the Regis- 
tration Committee: 

| een ba 

Class— Cones ® hybrid tea 

Parentage of tbe en of a seedlings. 


Habit of piant— Medium height, bushy. 
Character of foli Heavy. 


an of gr and hardiness—Subject to future 

Flower—F 

Eeee Shell, pink. base of petals yellow. 

Form—Bud and pointed -open flower, cup- 
Podaee ate and Sora. 

aioe bloom and la uality—Very free. 

oun es Te Roses is similar to— .- ae 





rial renletnation te Howtwd & Guth. 


Name—Mrs. William C. Egan. 
Class—Pernettiana x hybrid tea. 
Parentage of of Rose—Cross of unnamed seedlings. 
Habit of plant—Vigorous and upright. 
er a of foliage -Heavy. 
and hardiness—Growth free— 


subject to to future test. 


Eee Deheate p 


Form—Bud lon, 
So eg rong and J nw 


reedom of bl d lasting 

The Rose is simnilar to Mad. ay oe Weber, but is 

pms na ay] in color, superior for the following 
Freer, better iped 

“Offered for registration by Howard & Smith. 

If no objection to such registration is filed 
with the Secretary of the Society within 
three weeks after this publication, the regis- 
tration will become permanent. 

Joun C. WISTER, 


Secretary 
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: New York Federation ; 
of Horticultural Societies The Glad Philosopher’s 
: Musings 

A meeting of the New York Federation of 


Horticultural Societies and Floral Clubs will 
be held in connection with the Farmers’ 
Week Program of the Department of Flori- 
culture, Thursday, February 16 at the New 
York State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. The day of the 
meeting has been advanced from Tuesday to 
Thursday, so as not to interfere with the 
St. Vaientine’s Day business. According to 
this new arrangement it will be possible for 


meeting. 

The Department of Floriculture will 
ertertain the delegates at the luncheon and 
they should notify the Secretary as early as 
possible, so that he may complete his plans 
for this meeting. Ani i 


to come early in the week and stay as long 
as possi 

The program for the day of the meeting 
is as follows: 
10:00 A.M. Diseases of Florists’ Crops, Dr. 


ing. 
11:00 A.M. Methods of Flower Arrangement, 
Charles Henry Fox, Florist, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Floriculture Building. 


12:00 M. Production of Cut Flowers and 


Pot Plants in England, Illustrated, 


Prof. E. A. White. Floriculture 
Building. 

Luncheon to delegates of the 
New York Federation of Horti- 
cultural Societies and Floral 
Clubs, followed by a business 
session. F. R. Pierson, President, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., Professor A. H. 
Nehrling, Secretary, Ithaca, N. Y. 

ARNO H. NEHRLING, Sec’y 


The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 


1:00 P.M. 














The Annual Meeting of the Society 
was held in the City Hall Auditorium, 
on age: | evening, Jan. 12, for the 
receiving of reports of the officers, 
election of officers for 1922, and general 
business. 

The year 1921 was a most successful 
one, and a record in the thirteen years’ 
history of the Society. A membership 
of over 2,000 was attained. 

The Year Book of the Society will 
be off the press about Jan. 31. It will 
contain a full of the activities of 
1921, and a list of premiums of Gladioli, 
Roses, shrubs, bulbs, etc., for the 


members. 
F. E. BENNETT, Pres’t 


Publishers always have great diffi- 
culty to determine number of copies of 
each issue to print. We are no excep- 
tion. Of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER, which existed for four years 
as the direct ancestor of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, we have a surplus of odd 
issues which we are selling at less than 
half price as advertised on nage 49. 
These odd issues are worth ten times 
as much as we ask for them to anyone 
who was not a subscriber prior to 1918. 

er a wunch—you will want the 
bound volumes. 











The Glad Philosopher is both per- 
pa and bewildered. He wants to 

ve some im t questions settled. 
Some authentic information is needed. 
There are difficulties to be overcome 
and problems to be solved. “Well, why 
don’t you read up on the subject and 
find out for yourself?” There, I knew 
you would be asking that. Well, there’s 
just my trouble; I have been reading, 
and the moreI read, the greater be- 
comes my bewilderment, for the opin- 
ions of my advisers differ so greatly 
that they are decidedly confusing. 


Recently I decided to treat some dis- 
eased Gladiolus bulbs, and naturally 
turned to the best availabie authority, 
on all questions pertaining to flower- 

wing, the back files of FLOWER 

ROWER, for information as to what to 
use and how to useit. OfcourseI was 
rewarded by finding articles a-plenty 
on the subject by such excellent 
authorities as Mr. Black, Mr. Christy 
and the late Mr. Wilmore. No two of 
these, however, agreed as to strength 
of solutions or length of time of 
immersion. Mr. Black claimed to 
have proved by experiment that best 


results were obtained by soaking corms 
from twelve to forty-eight hours in a 
solution of formaldehyde, one and one- 
half pints to thirty-five ions of 
water, about 1-186. . Christy used 
a much s solution, about 1-40, 


and claims to have left bulbs in it for 
twelve hours without injury. Mr. 
Wilmore advised soaking for ten to 
fourteen hoursina 1-150 solution. I was 
about to figure out an average formula, 
whenI ran across Prof. Massey’s article 
which declares that after exhaustive 
experiment he found that none of the 
various treatments he had given, in- 
cluding the use of formaldehyde, had 
any effect in reducing the amount or 
extent of dry or rot. Although 
somewhat disco , another perusal 
of the index revealed a contribution 
from Dr. Van Fleet, an authority on all 
matters ining to floriculture, in 
which he tells us that scab and dry rot 
are synonymous, and for its cure he 
recommends immersion in a solution of 
four ounces formaldehyde to fifteen 
gallons of water, 1-480, for twelve 
minutes. 


I had supposed that the old question, 
“should the stalks of the Gladiolus be 
cut off at digging time?” was settled 
long ago—in the affirmative, and that 
it was common custom based on the 
result of experience that this method 
was practiced. But listen to Mr. 
Diener, as I quote verbatim from his 
: “When digging the bulbs 
ves at once. 
Leave them on for at least ten days or 
two weeks. Pile them out in the open 
so that the green leaves will throw the 
moisture out of the bulbs and help 
them to ripen naturally.” In the words 
of the immortal Pope, “Who shall 
decide when doctors disagree?” 
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Then there is the unsettled question 
of the best fertilizer for Peonies. We 
have always been told that Peonies 
are “gross feeders.” Well, gross feeders 
are prone to get indigestion, and the 
Peony is no exception. Many growers 
now claim that animal manures are 
not suitable but are positively danger- 
ous for the Peony. Air slaked lime is 
recommended by some but warned 
against by others. Probably raw 
ground limestone or wood ashes is the 
ideal fertilizer. We trust the day is 
not far distant when someone will have 
made itive and exhaustive tests 
along these lines and will do the Peony 

owing world the service of publish- 
ing the results of his experiments. 





Shall we cut the tops off our Peony 
plants in the fall? Some do and some 
don’t. Each gives you his reasons for 
his practice and you choose for your- 
self, but still remain in doubt. 

If it is ible to “have it out” and 
come to ided conclusions on some 
of these mooted questions, the sooner 
the discussion starts the better. Must 
they ever be debatable and remain 
undecided, like the old questions: 
“Which is the more suitable planti 
time, spring or fall?” “Which is better, 
budded or own-root Roses?” and other 
similar disputable problems, which can 
never be finally settled, because—well, 
because—it depends! 
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pages until I find out; 
it I have made out a little 
is signed on the dotted 


B 
+ 
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line of order slip. Thus I have the seeds 
on hand some weeks before it is time to 
plant them. 

My old ancestors in the dark north woods 
had the same habit ten centuries or such a 
matter ago. They did not wait for the 
vernal equinox for their time of festivity ; 
OF ee nen with Pine 
and Holly and the mystic Mistletoe. They 
began the cultivation of the mind of spring 
when spring itself was three months distant. 
That is why we celebrate Christmas when 
we do, and why all northern nations had 
their periods of joy at the time when the 
days were shortest and when winter seemed 
to be a final fact. 
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good business, too. It is good, as I judge, 
period of financial depression, f 
eho thea sedate ane deagyieg oll nd tale 
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to great pressure on our 
columns at this time, we have been un- 
able to print as rapidly as we would 
like, some of the best and most useful 
a a that we have ever re- 
ceiv 


o 


Ghe Flower Grower 
Hardy Perennials for Shady Places 


In reply to many inquiries, would 
say that in my estimation the twelve 
best hardy perennial plants for shady 


places are: 
Hemerocallis Kwanso fi. pl. 
flava 
Funkia subcordata 
ovata 
variegata 
Thos. Hogg 
Astilbe Japonica variegata 
Thalictrum Cornuti 
Myosotis dissitiflora 
Nepeta variegata for edging 
Lily of the Valley 
Viola Cornuta 


It will be useless to expect satisfactory 
results from pions geen’ in partially 
shady situations unless they are prop- 
erly grown and cared for, and in 
paring the bed or border, it should be 
deeply dug and well enriched with well 
rotted stable or sheep manure, and the 
plants given sufficient space in which 
to ly ee oe x 

n the early spring a g applica- 
tion of sh or other well rotted 
manure, sho be dug in around the 
plants. At no time should they be 
allowed to suffer for want of moisture, 
and will well repay many appli- 
cations of liquid manure during their 
season of growth. It is also advisable 
to give a slight a — Rome 
evergreen or other es during the 
winter months or from the first week 
in December until the middle of March. 

The flower stalks of the tall growing 
species should be su ‘ neat 
stakes. All dead and decaying flowers 
and foliage should be occasionally re- 
moved, as this will not only give the 
border a neat appearance but materi- 
ally aid in the prevention of insect and 
fungoid pests. 

Cuas. E. PARNELL 


Winter Berries 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


The decorative and cheery effect of 
the gayly colored fruits or berries of 
many of our hardy — is not as fully 
appreciated as it deserves. Not only 
do they add cheer, charm and character 
to the wintry landscape, and make one 
a with the poet that all the beauty 
of plants 

“Fades not with the season when sum- 

mer days depart,” 
but they also afford a source of food to 
our little feathered friends when their 
diet, by force of circumstances, is the 
most limited. The great naturalist, 
John Burroughs, stated that were it 
not for the berry-bearing shrubs and 
trees, many insect destroying birds 
would starve. It is not difficult to 
i ine what da e to crops would 
result and what a misfortune that would 
prove to the human race. 

use comparatively few persons, 
when piantiog the home grounds, give 
serious thought to the need of setting 
out berry-bearing shrubs and trees that 
will relieve the usual austerity and 


‘purple 


-brilliant red 
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pone — winter leniecaes, the 
ome grounds of many places, durin 
the short, cold days, look bleak and ao 
interesting, and there comes a time, as 
Robert Louis Stevenson says: 


“In 4 a hours, when down the iron 


ane, 
The Red-breast looks in vain 
For hips and haws.” 

There are quite a number of varieties 
of berry-bearing shrubs from which a 
selection may be made that will give 
both pleasure and satisfaction. 
red-twigged Dogwood, (Cornus alba 
sibirica), with its pearl-like white ber- 
ries, is ee showy and attractive. The 
Chinese Christmas Berry, (Photinia 
villosa), with its red berries, and the 
Japanese Torquoise berries, of a Robin’s 
egg blue color, are comparatively new 

d rare acquisitions. The common 
Elder, (Sambucus canadensis), a well- 
known native shrub that beautifies 
with white flowers, and by its edible 
berries is desirable and not diffi- 
cult to grow. In parts of Canada the 
berries of magi guage Cranberry, 
(Opulus), are for making jam. 
Where these berries are not harvested, 
they remain on the plants during the 
winter. The Black Alder, (Ilex ver- 
ticallata), a relative of the Holly, bears 

berries that, because they 
are more lasting, are often fastened on 
wreaths made of Holly leaves. Many 
other highly decorative berry-bearing 
plants might be mentioned, last but 
not least being the desirable native 
Climbing Bittersweet, (Celastrus scan- 
dens), a hardy vine which bears very 
showy fruit of an orange color. When 
ripe, this outer covering, separating 
into four parts, exposes the bright scar- 
let berries, which retain their beauty 
for a very long time. 





BOOK REVIEWS 











House and Garden’s Book of Gardens. Edited 
by Richardson Wright, 128 pages. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Conde Nast & Co., New 
York, N. Y. Price $5. 


This is a large book, 10 x 11 inches in di- 
mensions, and is what its name implies, illus- 
trations and descriptions of gardens, taken, 
we presume, from the fertile of the 
magazine, House and Garden. ere are 
many full-page illustrations, and fully half 
the book is given up to illustrative effort. It 
must not be inferred, however, that the book 
shows only model gardens in their finished 
state. Much space and descriptive matter is 
given to gardening in general, showing toois 
and appliances, plans and diagrams for gar- 
dens, directions for planting, and in the back 
of the book there are planting tables, tables 
showing fiowers for various purposes, treat- 
ment of pests, etc. 

Much attention is given to the matter of 
selection of various flowers, and facts and 
information on selection are presented which 
are useful. The book, while devoted more 
particularly to flowers, contains also matter 
treating of shrubbery, trees, etc. There are 
also pages given to sculpture for American 
landscape architecture, and the mechanical 
details of the flower garden. 

Some pages are given up to a portfolio of 
beautiful gardens, and theze are surely real 
works of art. 

Altogether the book will make a rich addi- 
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Written by a practical Gladiolus grower, 
—~ a = = in a matter-of-fact way, 
ees Sm descriptions of 


Crile Gee eaitnde of ure which 
are indispensable. The does not merely 
present the opinions of other growers. It is 


the opinions of the author. 
While written primarily for beginners, 
whose object is to make a business of grow- 
ing Gladioli, a profit from both the bulbs and 
the flowers, yet the book will prove cf inter- 
est and doubtless of reai assistance to many 


7. 


practical growers in them a different 
viewpoint and new of operation. 


useful additions, revisions and corrections. 


Catalogues and Price Lists 


Howend M. . New Lebanon, N. i= cata- 
logue of Gladioli, cover. varieties 
are represented. Wi: 


The Pudor Floral Farms, Puyallup, Wash.—Illus- 
trated catalegue of Gladioli, Dahlias, etc. 





The Advance Dahlia Gardens, Compton, Calif.—- 
Date cage ee 16 large pages and cover, 


Fruitvale Dahlia Farm, $068 Rossin ve.. Onkdond, 
Calif.—Dahlia catalogue for . Very complete 
with good descriptions. 





W. A. Sisson, Rosendale, Wis.—1922 price list of 
Peonies. 





Robert A. Giblin, Spring Val ee | 
of Gladjoli, Irie and’ Delphinium 5 pee 





John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N. Y.—Retail list of 
Gladioli. 





Arthur er ee te St. Portions, 
once tie Gladioli. 





P. Martin, Waltham, Mass.—Price list of 
cig 





Henry C. Eckert, Belleville, Ill.—Price list of Gladioli. 





W. W. Wilmore, P. 0. Box 382, Denver Colo.—Cata 
mg ts —. well illus- 





etc., are 

Thomas H. Haghes, Be ae New Bedford, 
Mass.—Price list bulblets of rare and choice 
varieties. 














ahh E. Stewart, Brooklyn, Mich.—Price list of Gla- 


White Floral Co., 1407 Albina Ave., Portland, Ore.— 
1922 calendar. 


Chas. L. & Roy L. Pierce, West Medway, Mass.— 
Price list Saf Oe 

aly }> Ward, Hietete, 3 Mich.—Price list of Gla- 
ioli. 


G. Independence, lowa.-R. 
price het of of Gadi  * om 


pen S. pach iete. 1288 Division St. Goshen, Ind.— 
| aera cael of Gladioli. Some especially fine 





T. H. Hughes, 78 Brownell St., N Bedford, 
Mase.—Price list’ of Gladioli. 20 pages and cover. 
Also lementary price Net of E and Gladioli 


for 
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Gladiolus Facts at Low Cost 


In looking over files of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS ‘Grower recently, we found a 


For 30c. we will send postpaid eight 
issues, no two alike. 

For 50c. we will send postpaid eighteen 
issues, no two alike. 

For $1.00 we will send postpaid forty 
issues, no two alike. 

Gladiolus enthusiasts, who secure these 
miscellaneous issues, will find very much in 
ee at nominal 

Please understand that these extra 

ame egy Aer are not consecutive 
Suasiieen tut enw oute eldeand ented these 
num of which we have a surplus. 








Men and Women who aré 
W of trees, shrubs, 
roses, perennials, etc., to 
sell our dependable stock. Commission weekly. 
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100 Kunderdi Var. of Gladioli from 
“THE GRAND PROCESSION” 
Also some planting stock at atiractive prices. Write 
3.6. &. Lenstdt, 2273 E. Mound St., Columbus, 

SURPLUS DAHLIA STOCK 


Extra select, more than attractive prices while it lasts. 
Mark this ad, as it will not appear again. 





BONNIE BRAE 


18-acre country Facet in yy s Fruit-Belt. 
On miles f. 


town on trunk fi th and Auto roed be- 
tween Detroit. —- build- 
—_ Good fences, hardy flowers, shrubs, or- 


W. W. Fisher, Watervliet, Mich. 











For $1.50, one each—Di- 
hang el 

2eC181S =. Worth $2.00. 
Myra, Kunderd’s Gnest Prun 


Crimson Glow, pie. §. % to 

5, % to : 8.50 per 100 

tute eiier ek tam Send for Retail list. 
CONNOISSEUR GARDENS 

L. C. Radley Arcanum, Ohio 





Primulinus Hybrids 
fc 


pores 300 No. 1@ 
00 0; 2400 No. 3 @ 
$15.00; 1400 No. 2.4 9 512.3; 170 No. 5 @ $10 .00; 750 


‘S17 
Year ’round. Outfitfree. We are growers. No. 6@ en oe @ 
BROWN BROTHERS COMPANY Send for our other varieties 
CONTINENTAL NURSERIES FOREST HEIGHTS GARDENS 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 1815-26th Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 








000 bulbs for season of 1922. Prices 
a — last season. Wane fos trate 

















: First size bulbs, 1,000, 
|. A few first size bulbs 














Sunnyside Gardens 


Lil wi ite. Rig $500 No.4 te No. sie 
nell 34 sly Vicente. Block Hawk Ys th 
price of Lilywhite. 


Descriptive Price List 


A. C. Carpenter, Hutchinson, Minn. 





See Here. ex America. Ane aye A 
Mrs. King, Crackerjack, Pink Beauty, 
Primulinus Hyp. bY Queealy, Blues, 

utumn 


$2.00 each. Ler p+ same $1.50 doz. 


150 sorts free. 2,000 Bulblets pee Mpet fer $i 
Box F. independence, lows 


paid to Zone. 
GOLDEN MEASURE. Only doe. Catalogue of 


Ue 









y Peonies, Irises 
and Perennials df 














“MY NEW CATALOGUE LISTING | 
Gladiol-Irises-Delphiniums 


_ issenton 








Vaughan’s Seed Store 
Gladiolus S 
100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 
ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








GLADS 


New_and Choice Varieties at Re- 
duced Prices. Write for list. Sent free. 
Address 
J. G. BURROWS, Onset, Mass. 























THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 
Orders entered for 1922. 
eatalog out in February 


Wellesley Farms, - Mass- 





New 
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ties, mostly novelties. One 

settee all ‘different and all labeled, my 

selection, $4.50 postpaid. Also a small 

lot from which the labels have be- 

come detached per doz. $1.50 postpaid. 
RT, ‘LL. L. 











Surplus Dahlia Tu-|_ 
POR SALE srr 
collection of over 


Ghe Flower Grower 


Elmwood Terrace Gladioli 


All the finest varieties in varying 
sizes and bulblets. Storage space ou 


grown. Bargain prices for fall oe teen 
MRS. M. B. HAWKS 


Vermont 


















Finest ovale of Merit 








LEARN TO KNOW US — BY SENDING $1.00 


ad twelve Exhibition, Large Flowering GLADIOLUS 
all colors; y" cst wondesful 








WHOLESALE GROWER OF 


GLADIOLI 


Brooklyn - Michigan 


Howard M. Gillet, Gladichs Spec, 
Box F, New Lebanon, N. Y. 


\° BULBs, of the m 
Peonies, Tulips, Narciesi, Hyacinths DAHLIAS AND GLADIOU pomege on car eae cae: ey Be 
ee varieties me and perennial 
Oronogo Flower Gardens 522 Fifth Ave., oe ¥.C. Guding onl Venna oo Base Gece Plants, 
——— ROSE SIDE GARDENS, WARWICK, Chester Co., PA. 
1 N request I will mail to add 
E. E. STEWART | | et this New Catalog ! ye eee ene 


all my Prize-winning Gladioli, also 

all of my choice Primulinus varieties, 

with a complete list of Iris, Peonies, and 
Perennials. 


Hardy 
The Chautauqua Flowerfields 
R.F.D.68 Bemus Point, N.Y. 











GLADIOLI 
The Massasoit Gardens 


1077 Mt. Hope St. 
NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 
Owe yieating Ged: stock of the Choicest Commercial 


Varieties at Things are coming 
our way. ar way. Folio ww the crowd. 











|W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 




















Send us a dollar bill for our special offer of ten 
choice named varieties post paid. 


New Spring Price List Ready. 
HOFFMAN PEONY GARDENS 
Hudson, Ohio 


N. A. HALLAUER, Ontario, N.Y. 











WORTH WHILE 


Specialist grower of fine and extra fine 
Poonios and hardy Chrycanthonume. ” 








1,000 Herada Bulblets $2.50 
5,000 for $11.00, prepaid . 
1910 Rose 
bulblets same price 


Retail catalogue free 
J. D. Long, Boulder, Colorado 








E. P. TRAGARD 
est Mansfiel. 


Sor less than three varieties 











“THE FLOWER GROWER” ONE YEAR 


Eight good 25 cent Dahlia tubers, or Four fine 50 
cent Dahlia tubers, for $2.00. 
Send orders to the “FLOWER GROWER,” or 


Indiana Dahlia Farm, New Albany, Ind. 


1200—Varieties Dahlias— 1200 

















NEW 
GLADIOLUS GEMS 
Mrs. John F. Wood, coral 
Marietta, salmon 
Stanford, darkest cardinal 
Set of Three Bulbs, $5.00 
Quantity limited. Order early. 

METZNER FLORAL COMPANY 

Mountain View, Calif. 








American Landscape School, 14G Newark, N. Y. 










 Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
~ competitors. Crowded 
with opportunity for money~ 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 
$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
, to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Diploma awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916, 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
it today. 








California Dahlias 
Our 1922 Illustrated Catalogue 
of Information 


The Choicest Exhibition Variet 

















ADVANCE DAHLIA GARDENS 
Box E, Compton, Calif. 











MR. GLAD GROWER : 


You cannot go wrong on La 
Couronne. Get a start on this 
highly colored, early Glad., one of 
the best, but little known. 

Color, Ivory-white, lower petals 
shading to deep yellow bases, 
blotched and stippled brilliant 
scarlet, increases rapidly. 


$5 per doz., $35 per 100 postpaid 
Geo. J. J 


New Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y. 
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ights Gardens Gladioli| | -CALIFORNIA DAHLIAS-/| | 
een es artes | CAMPORSI _ JE FARNSWORTH 
Beauty, Schwaben, Yellow Hamas end ethane Mi jul st Gladiolus Grower 
I still have some large sizes of the above. Let me : Lancaster, Mass. 
—t + elena decal FRUITVALE DAHLIA FARM Retail. Catalogue and Trade List on 
FRANK FRENIER, Hiebronville, Mass. 2830 Peralta Ave., Oakland, Cal. Application 4 



























Conrod Gladiolus Farm } |ENSxSEL SEO. ros A. B. deGROAT 


Growers of Choice Gladioli BATH, N.Y. 
Francie King, Panama, Schwaben, Niagara, GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 
System of irrigation. Write for price list TASH- MARL Inc = ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 





EAST MANSFIELD, MASS. 1S E.40ST. NEW YORK : RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 


















































M Botanist : Mrs. Frangs == tO ner 1000 : 
Tancis 
The American 4s ig "es | The Glad iolus 
‘: iB ie 
JOLIET, ILL. ; . . , 
° is . . and val 
For the Student, Gardener and Nature Me 4 a ; Article on new and valuable varie 
Scientific but not technical ; popular but not fanci. We neat Be ane 0 at 100 rate. , Bulletin and professionals. Free on request. 
ful; literary but not New ideas and ve afew America at same price. HORPE 
ful ttractively printed-6 St. Joseph Nursery, St. Joseph, Mich. No. 1 STANLEY T 
year: sample 25 cents, aie j ° Medway. R. D., Mass. 
o.? “The 99 . 
of Sound EXPENSIVE Kemp’s Wonderful Wonder Glads 


ie iin Hee eee | PKEONIES} Pink Wonder -- White Wonder 








































































































































































beautiful and very large, the colors heavenly ; Incomarable Large and Pure 
will be Se Bank Package Divisions my Specialty. Both large and beautiful. Special ‘offer of one bulb 
of new 2c. Plants, Fall 1922, $1 each, postpaid, of each for $2.75. 
only one to each purchaser. Order now. W. A. SISSON, - Rosendale, Wis. Send for Catalogue 
The Pudor Fieral Farms, Puyallup, Wash. ‘¢ 5 B. and A. NORLEY 
(in the Famous Valley of the Mountain) es ie Meee Roslindale, M 
_ 
: CHOICE GLADIOLI 
My New Fall Catalogue Golden Gate, Capella, Anamosa, $.20 each WIZARD 
ie ‘ 4 Alice Tiplady, Avalon, Corunna, $.25 each BRAN 
Listing over 350 varieties of Choice Gladioli Myra, Primunella, Dr. N $.50 each qnate mame 
also Darwin Tulips and Peonies is now ready. § Aeolian, Louise, Le Marechal Foch, $.50 each PULVERIZED 
Write for one at once ast wast you on my Gold Drop. $1.40, R. J. Kunderd, $2.00 
as w as the Rov DE AM Rt No 1 Balke. No order for less than $1.00. SHEEP MANURE 
Pa Ohio H. F. CLARK, 626 Savie Ave., West Haven, Conn. Wonderful natural fertilizer for amateur or 
4 . - lessional growers—unequaled for lawn, 
ers, fruits and shrubs—effec- 
tively sterilized—no weeds or 
‘ e ' and dependabie. 
The Highlands Gladiolus Gardens NEW CATALOG house ged soe wil ts’ cmre $0 ost goa 
Special for February Besides my new Iris it will contain the depend- sheep Manure, or write us for prices and 
1000; fa lots of 9000 ‘or soa” Bulbices ae ny FF —e ° 
7c. Per quart. I have Halley in all sizes of WILLIS E. FRYER The Pulverized Manure Company 
MRS. CHARLES H. LOGAN MANTORVILLE, MINN. Ne. 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
166 Centre St.. D ers, Mass. q > 
: John Zeestraten DRE 
8 GLADIOLUS GROWER 
a East Bridgewater, - Mass. 
The best American and European knowledged 
varieties. authority on 
saa ete ates < all things 
A} T ikasst Barly SwectGorn A heavy = tt 
FR yielder. Big ears. 16 to 20 rows; ten- we 
der; sweet ; delicious. A money maker IRISES—— is arranged to 
for market. 40c pint. _—_—= makeselec- (- 
RB ER Ly ae Seed of the charming West Coast native Irises tion of the : 
=u 10 inches, 8 to 12 rows. Very pro- —_ Wi Oo well coven hea: est varieties easy, and cultural information 
ty ic, 30c pint. A packet of Branching climate is very severe. 25 cts. per pkt. 6 written by experts will help you to a suc- 
“oe new 1922 Catalogue i cont fi all different—for $1.00. cessful garden. 
: ar new 17 LO Fae DEAN IRIS GARDENS 
FS ination for Al; pebenaony Moneta, Calif. The EIGHTY-FOURTH edition of DREER'S 
2===5 new Vegetabies and Flower Seeds, peggy hs A contains 224 pages, eight color 
Deo ans Fame. Gel vow egy am. Homa” It offers the Dest Veosable and Flower 
yous of Caschal sclectearaed boot: , Sesds, Lawn Grace and Agricultural Seeds, Ger- 
sold ly “From the en ; Plants kinds, includ 
1 Grower, tothe Sower.,” Lay the foun- D A H L I A _ newest Roses, Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, etc. 
dation a good garden planting . - 
Harris’ Seeds. A copy free v4 you mention 
Catalogue of best varieties for th 
.; flower trade is out of press and will be mailed _ 
Co. er eee one Henry A. Dreer 
Drawer y Coldwater,N.yY. HENRY C. ECKERT, - Belleville, Ill 714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DARWIN 2. CURTISS 
BULBS. PLANTS, SEEDS 
grower 
OUTDOOR FLOWERS 
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This is one of the many testimonials we receive daily. 


Let us have your inquiry. 


State Variety, Size, Quantity. We'll do the rest. 


Price Lists upon request. 





P. VOS & SON, 


P. O. Box 555 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


§ 


Printing your letterheads with cut of Gladioli 
or Dahlia on bond paper size 8% x 11; 
also 1,000 envelopes for $7.00; 1,000 bill heads 
for $3.00; write for prices on Price Lists and 
* Folders; samples on request. 

MILLER PRINT SHOP 
P. O. Box 2854, Phila., Pa. 











Dows’ Delightful Dahlias 
-and Glorious Gladioli 
75,000 bulbs all sizes at lowest 
wholesale rates. 
— Send for list.— 
AZRO M. DOWS, Lowell, Mass. 











PLANTING STOCK 
Do you need any of the following Aa-wenges 
, true to st 
mr AY Crystal White $8.00, Pen- 
10.00, Pearl, anew ’ pink, very 
poner T mina) = oP .. Bulblets of the com i 
varieties. Sor our illustrated retail cataiogue. 
SAUNDERS GARDENS 
(Gardens North Scituate, R. 1.) Mansfield, Mass. 


2 
S 
wn 


ZE 


Prince of 
dleton $10: 


: 
Fei 








| Charles Futterman, Inc. 
28th St. 


110 West 
New York City 


Wholesale Florists 
Phone — 4675 
Returns daily _ Checks weekly 
No connection with any other firm 








The Finest DAHLIAS 
; Send For Our Catalague 


Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens 


Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 








The Lewis Peonies 
oer the late John M. Lewis. Headed 
by the beautiful dark red “Mrs. John M. Lewis” 

Strong Growers. Free Bloomers. 
Rich in Coloring. 
List sent on application. 


MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, N.Y. 
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IRIS SPECIALIST 


Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland 


A very large collection of the 
best of the Bearded, Crested, 
Spuria, Siberian and Japanese 
Irises, including such rare varie- 
ties as Tectorum Alba, Perry’s 
Blue and many fine seedlings of 
my own. 


Sunnybrook Farm Iris Garden 
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ies Roses 

Eatontown, N. J. der, please. er how to 

‘row them. Established 1850 70 Greenhouses. 

Catalogue free Rt RELARCH, COPEAISES, MECH. Fie DINGEE & CONARD CO., Bex 266, West Grove Pa. 
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PEONIES, IRISES AND GLADIOLI 


16 fine bulbs for =. Not a jumbled mix- 
ture, but each assorted from choice 
nam 

as to number of 
collection. Golden Measure $2.40 each. See 
Dec. FLower Grower for other varieties. 

E. M. BUECHLY, GREENVILLE, OHIO 


aa 
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James Boyd 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


Peonies and Irises 


Haverford, - - 


John C. Wister 


Penn. 

















Mass. 








Special for February 
Prince of Wales 1% in., $6.00, 1 inch 
$4.00 per hundred, postpaid. 50 at 
same rate. Gladiclus catalog for 1922 
sent on request. . 
THOMAS M. PROCTOR 

71 South St., Wrentham, Mass. 











= - Sys cme of our nesnle 
at greatly redu ices; also the 
standards. Planting stock and 
bulblets of some varieties. 


Humphrey’s Flower Gardens 
Pataskala, Ohio 











SURPLUS DAHLIAS 
Fine varieties selected from a | 
tionally choice collection. Ail tubers Ieboled 
fo One dozen, all 
is limi orders filled in rotation. 
Rudolph W. Mylius, Allendale, N, J. 











SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Louise—1% in. $30.00 100 
Ida Van—1 in. uD a8 2.50 = 
erica—I%in.up - - -150" “ 
~ Light Florists Mix—1% in. up - 1.25 “ 
Prim. Mixture—l%in. up - 2.00 “ 
25 at 100 rate, Trade list and new catalogue now ready. 
J. C. GROSSMAN 
WOLCOTTVILLE - - INDIANA 








_The Maine Climate 
will luce bulbs the of any in the 
world. oe Gd ee 
are reasonable. Our catalogue now 
. Write for . 
E GROWN MAKE GOOD 


125 Concord St., Portland, Maine 





» 














Retail Catalog or Wholesale 
Price List on Request. 


Winona, Minn. 


BOLLES DAHLIAS 
1922 Catalog Now Ready 
(No Dahlia Over $1.00) 























Le Marechal Foch per 100 $1.00 
White Giant per 100 90 
--L’Immaculee per 100 35 
Prince of Wales per 100 25 
3 per 100 50 
per 100 ae 
Rose Glory per 100 2.75 
Catalogue on icatis 
Roger Reynolds - Menlo Park, Calif. 
“ ” 
Gladacres” Flower Farm 
Some Prims 
We still have a few of the following choice erd 
Prims: Srrus, finest salmon, 1 to 1% in., each l0c., 
dozen $1.00. CANOPUS, clear canary .. SWEET 
ORRA, ivory, 1% in., each 15c., dozen $1.50, 1 to | 
in., each 10c., dozen $1.00. ROANOAK, yellow, 1% in., 
each 10c., dozen $1.00. Also have some fine ORANGE 
Guory, 2 in. .40, $4.00, 1% in. 30, $3.00, 1 in. .20, $2.00. 
Plenty of those SENTINEL 


Winter Address, 158 Harvard P1,. Buffalo, N.Y. 
The Way to Get Bigger, 


Better Crops, and 
Good Profits 





Do you know that in Europe they 
raise 200 bushels of Potatoes, and in 
Egypt, 400 Ibs. of Cotton, and the 
world’s average, outside of U. S. for 
Sugar Cane, is over 26 tons acre. 

Here we raise only 97 bu. Potatoes, 
185 Ibs. of Cotton per acre, and our 
average Sugar Cane production in 
U. S. is but 11 tons to the acre, less 
than half of the world’s average. 

The reason is that farmers abroad 
use fertilizer containing 5 per cent. 
phosphoric acid and 4% per cent. 
available nitrogen largely made up of 
Nitrate of Soda. We use much fer- 
tilizer containing 8 per cent. phos- 
phoric acid and but 2 per cent. nitro- 
gen, which is mostly unavailable, 
therefore a disappointment to the 
user. 

To insure good crops of good qual- 
ity that will fetch top notch prices, 
use 100 pounds of Nitrate of Soda to 
the acre on seeded crops and 200 
pounds on cultivated crops and fruits, 
as soon as the growth starts, or just 
at seedtime. 

“Its use (Nitrate of Soda) has become ex- 
tensive for farm crops. It is one of 
the most mable of nitrogenous f *4 
Prof. Snyder, Minnesota State Agricultural Col- 

If you will write William S. Myers, 
Director, 25 Madison Avenue, New 
York, being sure to state what crops 
you grow, he will send, without 
charge, a booklet giving valuable in- 
formation regarding fertilizing for 
profitable results. 





Oregon Grown Gladiolus Bulbs 


We still have in some quantity small bulbs, planting stock and cormels of 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Pink Perfection, Niagara, Schwabeh, Crimson Glow, Evelyn 
Kirtland and Prince of Wales. Also other varieties in small quantities. Write 
for price list now out. All stock here offered subject to prior sale. 

RALPH J. ROONEY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


552 Failing Street 


PLANTING STOCK—BULBLETS _ 


Orange Glory, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Lilywhite, Violet Glory, Scarlano, Joe Coleman, 
Evelyn Kirtland, Herada, White Cluster, Myrtle, Giant White, Prince of Wales, 
Pink Perfection, Scarlet Princeps and Red Amaryllis. Also large bulbs at whole- 
sale prices. Complete list now ready. 

ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
1112 N. E. 18th Street 


PORTLAND, Oregon 
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GLADIOLI 


The following list is a few of our Varieties which have found favor everywhere 





Diener’s Ruffled Monster Petunias 


The largest and most beautiful Petunias in existence. They have created a sensation 


wherever grown. In beauty they are rivals to the Orchid. All seed is raised by hand 
pollination in lath houses and is done by women. Moreover, climatic conditions here permit 
seed to be matured without a drop of rain falling in the pods. Hence our seed is strong, 
vigorous and sure germinating. 


RUFFLED MONSTER PETUNIA SEED 


Comes in the following colors : 


veined center. RED. VARIEGATED. WHITE. RED, with black center. 
PALE Li LE LILAC: IK, large veined center. ; 
PINK FRILLED (Pearl of Kentfield). This and the following varieties are some- 
ented eealer th than the above. One of the most beautiful Petunias ever put up. 
PURPLE OR BLUE. WHITE FRILLED (Dwarf). Apple Blossom (Pink.) 


Any of the above varieties 50c. per Package 


Diener’s Pink Glory 
The Greatest Novelty in Petunias for 1922 
Pure flame rose-pink without . Flowers measure from three to four inches in di- 


atrace of purple. 
w tc Sees ht at he ate inches and tinuall, ed with fi 
Theis is the ee Petunia ever put on vee ew 3p 


SEED, 50c. PER PACKAGE 


Our new er cautogas ie now out. And is FREE ON REQUEST. 
TO OUR CUSTOMERS : you have not received your copy, notify us at once. 


Originators and Growers of the Largest and finest Gladioli and Petunias in the World 


RICHARD DIENER CO., Inc. 


KENTFIELD, Marin County, CALIFORNIA 


“THOMAS T. KENT”—Rose-pink with ruby 
running through center of each petal; very 
vigorous in growth; this is one of our larg- 
est varieties; one of the heaviest propaga- 
tors; flowers 6 to 8 inches in diameter, 
spikes 6 feet high. It has proven a favor- 
ite everywhere. Per bulb, 25c; per doz., 
$2.50; per 100, $20.00. 


“DIENER’S AMERICAN BEAUTY” — Brilliant 
American Beauty color, with creamy yellow 
throat; one spike opening a large number of 
flowers at one time forms an immense bou- 
dian of beauty; flowers 6 to 7 inches in 

7 eet spikes 4 to 5 feet high. Per bulb, 


“MRS. WILLARD RICHARDSON”—Deep crim- 
son, maroon center; large, flaring flowers; 
flowers 5 inches in diameter, spikes 4 to 5 

gh. An unexcelled red which does not 

ulb, 25c; per doz., $2.50; per 


“MR. H. A. HYDE”—-Snow white with faint 
pink underlaid; flowers 6 inches in diame- 
ter; well-built spikes 4 to 5 feet in height. 
Exceptionally fine for cut flowers. Large 
bulb, $3.00; small bulb, $1.50. 


“MRS. JOHN R. WALSH”—Heavy ruffled, flesh 
pink flamed colored rr flowers 5 inches 
in diameter, stems 5 to 6 fect high; this is 
a seedling of Mrs. Pendleton, Jr. It is a 
magnificent variety that should be in every 
oo e bulb, $1.50; small bulb, 


“FRANK J. SYMMES”—Salmon-rose pink with 
red center, ruffled edges; flowers 4 inches in 
diameter, s ate 5 to 6 feet high. Should be 
in every collection. Per bulb, 25c; per doz., 
$2.50; per 100, 00. 


“DAVID STARR JORDAN” — Immense flame 
colored, with % iter speckled throat; flow- 
ers very open, like immense Amaryllis, with 
fine, wiry upright stems; flowers 6 to 7 
inches in diameter, spikes 4 to 5 feet high. 
PF are 25e; per doz., $2.50; per 100, 


“MRS. H. E. BOTHIN”-—Flesh salmon-pink, 
flame scarlet center, heavily rufMed. Strong 
4 to 5 foot spikes; a first-class show al 
cut variety. One of the loveliest color com- 
binations in Gladioli. It has created a sen- 
sation wherever exhibited. One of the great- 
est and most perfect creations ever produced. 
A heavy propagator. We recommend every- 
one to procure as many bulbs as possible 
of this variety. Per bulb, 50c; per doz., 
$5.00; per 100, $40.00. 


“MRS. MARY STEARNS BURKE”—Canary yel- 
low, overlaid with apricot; deep canary cen- 
ter; long spike with flowers symmetrically 
placed; stem wiry and upright; flowers 4 to 
5 inches in diameter, spikes 4 to 5 feet high. 
It is one of the finest yellows known so far. 
When known it will be one of the most 
grown varieties for cut flowers. Per bulb, 
50c; per doz., $5 


“JACK LONDON”—Light salmon with bril- 
liant orange flame stri ; golden yellow 
throat with ruby stri center; flowers 5 
inches in diameter, spikes 5 to 6 feet high. 
HP 50c; per doz., $5.00; - 100, 


“LILLIAN HARRIS COFFIN”—Light rose-pink, 
salmon striped; yellow lip; +X long ig spikes: 
fine for cut flowers; wers 5 es in 
Sone spikes 4 to 5 feet high. “= bulb, 
$1.00; per doz., $10.00. 


“DIENER’S —Milk white with just a 
faint tinge of pink in throat; flowers 6 
inches 1 meter, “ry 5 to 6 feet high. 
(Awarded gold snot P. I. E., 1915). 
Lerge bulb, $3.00; an bulb, $1.50. 
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“EXTRA QUALITY” Young Bulbs 
Each Per10 Per 25 
Golden $1 80 $16 00 $37 50 
Golden 1 6 14 00 31 2 
G n 130 11 50 25 00 
Golden 1 00 8 50 20 00 
G 85 7 00 16 25 
Golden 75 6 00 13 75 
Golden , Bulbiets per 100, $10.00 (5 Per Cent. for Cash.) 

We quote Special, Price list_of 
quirements of the Spon ty - a M. Pom. ‘Msg Dr. Norton, 
Glow, W. Giant,” Majestic. yx lory, R Diener, cic Also bes 
grades, % in. to % in. A ~~ yy LT 

Retail List Now Ready to Mail. 
F. C. HORNBERGER, Harburg, N.Y. 











Gladiolus Bulbs 





Doz. 100 

Alice Tiplady-..... 1% $25 $225 # Master Wietse_____ i} $253 m 
Sewa a 20 TG 60 400 
Empress of India -_1 6 4 ese 45 400 
EE cnenscine! 1% 1 10 Watt. ......... 1 4 300 

L’ ee i% .10 100 Pink Perfection....1% .75 5 00 
Le Marechal Foch.1% .35 3 50 SS 1% .% 60 
EE 4 40 450 Schwaben ......._. 1% 60 400 
Fennell_____. 1 -10 90 Hybrids _____ 1% 45 30 
Miss H. Franklin. : 15 #150 Mrs. W.E. Fryer_1 % 6500 
ee -05 40 = Lilywhite _._.______ 1 150 10 00 
EE chntncanincoces 17 06 60 Mrs. Francis King.1% .40 250 


3 at Dezen Rate. 25 at the 100. Add Extra for Post- 
age outside of the Fourth Zone. 


Geo. Hall, Adelphia, N. J. 

















Get Acquainted With The Big 


FIVE WONDERS OF THE YEAR! 


1 Pink Wonder 





3 
Eh Ee EY 
: tall 50 
All First Size Bulbs - dmnapalidenaltius 70 
Also 3 Netherlands (new) to make even money __ PPR: Se 30 
Send us $5.00 and you will never regret this acquaintance. 
SPECIAL tede: BARGAINS 


1 in. for $ 
“1 ia © 











BERRA SSRRERSSSSRLRES 





peeeereeapeseTere? 
ete et tet et pt pret pret et eet feet fret Pet et ent fet pt Pt pet et 
ssssssssssessssseses 





10 $ bargains for $9; the 20 for $17.50. Charges 
prepaid in zones 1-2-3 and 4. Six cents a dozen ex- 
tra in zones 5-6-7 and 8. 


H. M. Barrett & Son 
Hightstown, - New Jersey 















Te | 
Don’t Miss The Following 


Sensational Novelties 


You Need Them All In Your Garden 





is without even 
Hott Se Pit $1.00 Shen 
ves 2. Tus New Bepoinc Petunia 
IOLET QUEEN—a deep violet blue, 
pkt. 50c. 
3. QUEEN ANNE’s BLUE LACE 
FLOWER of rare ‘and “Gslicete 
charm, pkt. 50c. 
4 THe New Dad#iia-Zinnia, 
neers ible flowers with 
pkt 50c. 


All 4 Novelties for $2 
including copy a 


“Book for Garden Lovers” 


(Book ONLY 25 cts.) 


A guide for gardens of 

gual. Fal of valuable pointers 

. will save you from needless 
SNAPDRAGON 


Schlings Seeds yt tes 


























ATTENTION!! 


Some Prices from My New Wholesale List 


Bulbl 
%to% per 


2 
HBE 


RRCCaAmaone 
g SSSsssssss 
SSacenneww 
S88sssssEs 





a 
a 


dl 


per 100 Per 1) 
2 00. 6 00 


Also retail list of the best standard varieties and the best newer ones. 


ROBERT R. WALKER, Mansfield, Mass. 
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To the Readers of The Flower Grower: 


We are growing a large number of choice varieties b | Gladioli which 
were selected for us under the personal supervision of A. E. Kunderd 
Thouther of E. J. Kunderd) and are in a position to supply to Gladiolus 
are men of the finest strains to be found among this popular flower. 
underd’s new strains of Primulinus Hy Stand in a class 
og iain tat a0 caer Guus eaadl Gat ts high quality and 
great popularity. 
Try at least a few of our Primulinus Hybrids in your garden the 
coming year and learn of their Mtg over all earlier y der ne 
ulin Bob-o-link 





us Vi Salmon |e 
Butterfly, Alice Tiplady, Svea, Firefly, ao ~~ Tyo — 
Youmen, Zenobia, Spica. Golden Gate, Sonia, Butterfly, Bouquet, 


etc. 
— Also Kunderd’s Glory Mixture (1922). 


Not How Cheap--But How Good. 


Price List of 131 Varieties on Request. 


E. J. KUNDERD & SON, 
Ashley, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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G. D. Black & Son 
Quality Gladioli 


As usual we are sold out of several 
varieties and various sizes of most so would 
suggest you send for new list before ordering 
and state second choice as to size. 

Price List on request 








WHOLESALE 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


RETAIL 


Independence lowa 











































































The World’s Best Asters--- 
Plants or Seeds 


Just a few—Peerless Yellow, Meritorious Pink, 
Ball’s White, Heart of France, and a long list 
of ail the otiner best kinds and colors. Send 
your name now for prices and descriptions. 
ALSO— 


Gladioli, Pansies, Bedding Plants, Perennials, 
Vegetable Plants, etc. 
If you get it here it will be just right and both 
of us will be pleased. 


P. L. WARD, Plaisma, Hillsdale, Mich. 
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Austin Originations in Demand Wherever Known 





Gretchen Zang | 


We can still furnish Gretchen Zang in all sizes and bulblets. Increase your stock of this 
grand commercial variety. It will add beauty to your garden and $ $ $ to your pocket. To convince you 
of its worth we will offer for this month a special trial |lot of 


Six Size Bulbs 

Six nein bas for $1.00 
Six Plump Bulblets 

Write Us Now for SPECIAL Wholesale Prices. 


Gladiolus house cleaning has revealed —— surplus lots of In Demand Standards. These go at 
surplus prices while they last. Ask for the surplus list 








A. H. Austin Co., 


Wayland, Ohio 




























ALEXANDER’S SEEDLINGS 


THREE NEW DAHLIAS 


My Dahlia experience extends over a of more than twenty-five 
years and I can safely claim to know a when I see it. 

Poor are plentiful and always have been, but good 
ones are scarce. The three variate denrined below are good ones—any 
one of them will compare favorably with the best of the latest offerings, re- 


gardless of 
em, Cactus. S3ie, to of in Tamate ees See Re 
blending of colors gf gives that well-deserved effect of autumn 
py pe "eld facing out th site tata, a2 

e blooms are 
l-like but giving no hint of stiffness; the plants are 





One of my customers, a man who knows Dahlias and whose name 
jo well knows to simegt qvery Debie Grower, wriss me oo 
look the display 
Detention! Gardens, Gronn: Pack, Ae York City, he went home and cut 

i ustice Oe. estes TS 5 6. end 
usiastic as over almost any ene 
Including not a few priced at $10 each” "6.00 cach 


velvety ox-blood red, with fine 
. growth and a profuse bloomer. 
Fame, Seem, coche RAE ervet ond 8 loosely built for 





Bertha Bailey, Peony-flowered. Unique in coloring and form. V: 
large flowers of scarlet-red a2 a at the cman, 
The petals ore lene. a py a oaeae ere 

wery graceful. This isa 1 
ee ae ee wees dnceention. 


Send for my Catalog. 

J. K. ALEXANDER 
Largest Dahlia Grower in the World 
1-10 Central Street, 

East Bridgewater, - Mass. 

















CHOICE DAHLIAS 


Imported and Californsa’s best. Send for catalogue of over 1000 choice 
rieties. Largest grower im eastern Connecticut. 





SPECIAL FOR FEBRUAR'’ TO INTRODUCE My Stock To NEw CUSTOMERS:— 


Choice Dahlias, all named varieties, carefully labeled, for $2.00. Send at 
as this offer will not appear again. 


W.F.BROWN, 46 Palmer Street, 







NORWICH, CONN, 








“The Gladiolus 
for Profit” —— 


Second edition, 20 Chapters, 18,000 words, illustrated, teaches 
the Gladiolus Business from A-Z. BIG PROFITS from 
small space. MERITS and DEMERITS over 165 latest va- 
rieties described. Chapter on Dahlias for cut flowers worth 
GOLD DOLLARS to every grower. Hundreds of endorse- 
ments, over fifteen hundred satisfied buyers of this course 
in last year. Price $1.00 per copy POSTPAID. Satisfaction 
or your money back. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


The HIGHEST POSSIBLE YIELD in BULBS, 
FLOWERS and DOLLARS. That describes it. 


Le Marechal Foch Bulblets are going FAST. Get a start 
NOW. Don’t miss the train. It’s the Gladiolus cut flower 
supreme. $1.25 per 100—$10.00 per 1,000—$45.00 per 5,000— 
$80.00 per 10,000, Postpaid. 


One Big Bulb Free with Each 500 Bulblets Ordered 


RAYMOND M,. CHAMPE 
| Walled Lake, Mich. 


Address until May ist next: Box 412, ST.. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
My Southern Nursery. 
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Gladiolus Bulbs 


Send for our retail price-list 





A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Wichert, - - Illinois 























Beautify Your 
Home Surroundings 


By the use of our Fences, Arbors, 
Trellises, Pergolas, Lattice 
Trims, Garden Seats, etc. 

Our equipment enables us to manu- 

Se facture at low cost a very large line of 

NO. 355 LATTICE TRIM Figinal designs—-the attractive kind. It 
; will be a pleasure to mail you our 
booklet, “LANDSCAPE BEAUTY HINTS.” 


Our Drafting department will design especially for you—No charge. 

If interested in Fences, ask for our Blue Prints showing many at- 
tractive designs. Our Lattice Trimmings for walls both inside and out 
are the rage. We have many styles suitable for the most elaborate 
mansion or the humblest cottage.— Free Catalogue. 


GARDEN CRAFT, 6 Lake St., Crystal Lake, Ill. 


























Give Your Dollars A 
CHANCE 


Many perplexing War Taxes have been removed and Gladiolus 
Bulbs now travel via Parcel Post or Express, Tax-Free. Uncle 
Sam is doing his part—but, are YOU giving YOUR DOLLARS the 
chance they are entitled to? 

Let us show you how far a dollar will go, not necessarily how 
much it will buy, but of how much value. 

For instance : Send for our New Descriptive Price List—it will 
bear close comparison. 

Or, if you have our Prices and are looking for Spring Specials, 
ask for our “CLUBBING OFFER”—it is decidedly different and will 
pay you interest on your dollar, if accepted before March First. 


EARLY ORDERS ALWAYS REWARDED 


CHAS. B. RAFFAUF 
Box 139, Independence, lowa 




















“Glad” Tidings 

You know that last year I offered two of the best new Gladi- 
oli, FLORA and LE MARECHAL FOCH, at lower prices than 
most other growers. This year I offer the same ones (which 
everybody should have) at still lower prices and in larger bulbs. 
Of course I have all the standard commercial sorts but here are 
some of the newer, better or different ones : 











KEMP’S KUNDERD’S See my ’ s Je anuary 
Pink Wonder-_-__-' $1.50 | Alice Tiplady-____- $ .25 | Bumber, of Crimson 
White Wonder__-- 1.50 joe ce Coleman... 25 | Glow, Adelina Patti, 
ee 1.00 | Rose Glory__._.__- ‘40 | Mrs. Norton and Le 
al Snowflake. .60 | White Glory..._.. .30 | M@arechal Foch 
BO aleedlidisinicaaes _-I5 | Marshal Foch -..._.50 | an for $1.25 
can for $4) $4.75 | (All for $1.50) $1.70 


OTHER GOOD ONES Mary Fennell (K)...................- $ .15 
Mary Pickford (K)__--- 25 


Byron L. Smith (K)_.-.-- $ 50 Mrs. Dr. Norton (K) 
Bertrex (Austin i Myra (K) - 





saan atin wna 
Mrs. G. W. Moulton (K)_.........__- 

~~ See 1.50 
of Lancaster (K)-_...........-.-. 45 
Pride of sms EES a Ee ca = 
Red, White & °c ae 50 
| TT NRE 25 
Scarlet ot Princeps Dicnshaiecnsaienad 30 





DIENER VARIETIES 
Of these I pave fon some 25 ; some of which 


Herada (A) 
Helen Franklin (K)-- are fan © rs. Wm. Kent, 
ilywhite (K) 


iy tae Rccinictgints American Bea uty, J ae Contae, n, Jonathan 

L'Im  O SSETRSGS 15 Webb, Frank J. ge a gone dest 

(awe ‘40 — of ruffled sorts, MRS. JOHN R. 

Orange Glory__.........-- 35 ($1.00 and x “4 and chose). Don’t a 
TITANIC, the unrivall 


Standard Commercial Varieties 


Most of these I want to close out for want of room, Will sell them at 
Wholesale Prices to am meee.) but my stock is not and fy though varied. Get 
: ind peice of second, © fuurth sizes, multiply 
— of first size by .8, .6 and .5, respectively. 16 12 10. 
? With good sized orders I give a discount or oa 4 extra bulbs. if my 
catalogue omits anything you want write for it. I may have it in small lots, 
of which I have many. 


In writing, be sure to mention “Box F.’”’ That is the key. 


Geo. S. Woodruff, Independence, Iowa 





GLADIOLI | Home Gardens 


ONLY THE BEST .H. Phipps 
(Temporarily) State House 
ee Columbus, Oia 
8,000 1910 Rose___-_-_- $ 6.00 
2,000 Thomas T. Kent 15.00 Owing to my official duties, 


1,000 America ___..-- 3.00 
1,000 Captain Asher 
Carter Baker. 3.00 


300 Cattleya _...__- 3.00 
500 Governor Hanly 5.00 
300 Mary Pickford_ 20.00 || For smaller quantities 30% 
Chicago White.. 3.00 || discount from catalogued 
1,000 Le Marechal Foch 30.00 |} prices. 


I am obliged to reduce my 
planting stock to the mini- 
mum, and am, therefore, 
making you this offer. 

















1000 “Glad” Growers Wanted 


To Join The American Gladiolus Society 


For $2.0 you become a member 


: ! of The A.G.S. Youalso receive | 
: ome year’s subscription to The : 
| Flower Grower. A choice lot of | 


Offer : a - given free to new 3 Free 


Sead Your Subscription Today 


David Tyndall, Sec’y, Brockton, Mass. 



































PYRETHRUM 


(Persian Daisy) 





This grand, old-fashioned hardy perennial is easy to grow in any 
good garden soil where there is good drainage and full exposure to 
the sun. Their pretty fern-like foliage in spring, followed by the 
profusion of handsome ‘louble or graceful, brilliant single blooms in 
early summer, which are unequaled as cut-flowers, deservedly make 
them vast favorites. They have an extensive color range, from 
white to crimson and are most beautifully formed. 

i i wering form in mixed colors 
Box 35 Ru rpare whte though the various shades of Dink to deep ed 
-3 feet 5-6. 


r4 Rose . i n in mixed col 
Mount Clemens, Mirch. i Petite pat, ome and infermediats shade. 12 tea 38 


We will send four R1 :and two R2, prepaid, for Two Dollars. 





The above is part of the description of these plants as found in 
BRUNT’S GARDEN GUIDE. Ask for a copy. 


. Orchadotte Nurseries 
Headquarters for Varieties Such as: Box M ‘WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 


LE MARECHAL FOCH, 
GOLDEN MEASURE, 
MAINE, CATHARINA, 
MR. MARK, MURIEL, 
FLORA, MAJESTIC, 
WHITE GIANT, 
AND MANY OTHER MERITORIOUS KINDS 








EE TE ER IP SRS 
Take your chance to en- 
rich your collection with 


The Best New Gladiol 


Look up our ad in 
the January issue 


Send ice lis! please. 
aye ethetonn-ag J. HEEMSKERK 


(Gladiolus Specialist) 


Care P. van Deursen 





Sassenheim-Holland 
ee 


Pink Wonder Kemp's Gladioli White Wonder If 


(Prize Winners Wherever Exhibited) 

















Two of the greatest commercial and exhibition varieties ever offered, with 
ALBANIA and EARLY SNOWFLAK‘, very close seconds. 

I am offering 50 first size bulbs of wach of these four varieties in prizes for the 
first, second and third best exhibits of them, one vase of each, three spikes to 
the vase, exhibited at the New England Gladiolus Society’s Show, to be hele! in 
Horticultural Hall, BOSTON, next August. This handsome offering should bring 

out some fine competition. All growers who con- 
template exhibiting at this show, should have my 
1922 catalogue, illustrating and describing these 
four wonderful GLADIOLI, and learn the value 
of this handsome prize offering. 

You will surely want to enter this contest. 





HEADQUARTERS 
For ithe Grand New Hybrid Cactus DAHLIA, 
“ Jersey’s Pride ” 
The best of this year’s introductions. This great 
DAHLIA is a sure comer for 1922 and i923. It 
will prove a big money getter for all growers of 
it, for some years to come. Folder describing 


this and many other high class varieties, sent {ree 
on request. 


J. A. KEMP, Gladiolus Specialist, 
Breeder and Grower 
Little Silver, - - - New Jersey 


















































